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FOREWORD. 

The controversy over the Trivandrum plays ascribed 
by their editor to Bhasa has been carried on with much 
vivacity for years, and there seems to be but slight chance 
of the protagonists on either side convincing their 
opponents. Nor is this surprising. The evidence, internal 
and external alike, is capable of varying interpretation, 
and the result in the last resort probably comes to depend 
on the aesthetic value of the plays in the view of the 
disputants. The most that can be done, unless and until 
fresh manuscript evidence comes to light, is that which is 
undertaken by Mr A. D. Pusalker, a detailed and careful 
survey in a critical spirit of the contentions which have 
been adduced, and an effort to arrive at a result which shall 
represent the conclusion which on the evidence available 
can most reasonably be drawn. In the first two chapters 
of his study the author gives us a reasoned case for the 
view that the Trivandrum plays come from one and the 
same hand, and that the hand was that of Bhasa. He has 
stated the countcr-casc fully and fairly, and he has avoided 
acceptance as conclusive of arguments which are merely 
specious. Moreover, he has remembered the duty of 
treating with courtesy views which he does not share, and 
it may be hoped that his example in this regard may be 
followed in subsequent investigations. 

Mr. Pusalker’s view on the date of Bhasa as the 
author of the plays is hardly likely to win early acceptance. 
Those who assign him to the prc-Mauryan period have 
many difficulties to face, which the author docs not seem 
to me to have surmounted, nor is he convincing in his 
assertion that Kalidasa is to be restored to the first century 
B. C. and ASvaghosa is to be made out his successor. 
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There are interesting discussions of the sources of the 
plays, of the verses ascribed in the anthologies to BhSsa 
which afford scholars ample room for the exercise of 
the constructive imagination, and of their chronologi- 
cal order. The relations of the Carudatta and the 
Mfcchakafika are investigated with care and judgment, 
while those who are mainly interested in the plays as 
literature will find much that is stimulating and suggestive 
in the elaborate analysis and criticism of each play. 

A useful and laborious study of the sociological 
conditions of the period brings together a large number 
of interesting facts. Mr Pusalker has drawn upon the 
Arthaiaslra as a parallel source, for he regards Bh5sa as 
a contemporary ot Kau^ilya, though his senior, and those 
of us who reject tradition and place the ArlJuiiastra some 
centuries after the Christian era will be glad to have a 
comparison between the works no less than those who place 
the Arthaiadra under Candragupta Maurya. On the 
whole result of comparison is negative rather than positive ; 
of general agreement there is abundance, of concurrence in 
significant detail little or nothing. 

The bibliography, the collection of SubhSsitas from 
BhSsa, and the lists of anthology verses, which may be 
his, are certain to prove very useful, and, whatever doubts 
may be felt on aspects of the author's work, there can be 
no doubt that it will serve as a useful foundation for further 
advance in the elucidation of the many problems with 
which he deals with wide knowledge and often with sound 
critical judgment. 



A. Bcrricdale Keith 



Jn M, 



eniotuim 



MY MOTHER 




PREFACE 

It was in the year 1925 when the University of 
Bombay had prescribed Sudraka's Mrcchakatika as one 
of the Texts in Sanskrit for the Intermediate Examination 
in Arts that I was first attracted to the Bhdsa Problem on 
account of the close relationship between the Carudatta and 
the Mrcchakatika. My studies received an added impetus 
and were continued in a systematic form since 1932, when 
the University of Bombay announced " A Critical Study of 
the Works of Bhdsa" as the subject for the much coveted 
Mandlik Gold Medal. 

I made a preliminary survey of the vast material 
that had gathered round the problem, and in order to 
ascertain the recent opinions of eminent orientalists who 
had contributed articles on the Problem, I addressed a 
number of communications. The response, however , was 
quite discouraging. But it was a matter of great joy and 
satisfaction to me to have read the recent views from 
Doctors Wintemitz, Keith, Konow , Livi, Sukthankar and 
others. Owing to restrictions of time and the number of 
Pages , the scope of that essay was necessarily restricted. 

Tin award of the Medal was made in my favour in 
1933, and, in accordance with the desire of the Chairman 
of the Editorial Board of the Journal of the University 
of Bombay, / prepared a summary of my thesis for the 
Journal xohich appeared in 1934 in the second volume of 
the said Journal on pp. 174-202. I sent off-prints of the 
article to many distinguished Sanskrifists, and received 
encouraging and favourable reviews from Doctors 
Vidhusekhara Bhattacharya, De, Keith, Konow, Morgen- 
stieme, Sukthankar, Weller, Wintemitz, Professors 
Dikshitar, K. H. Dhruva, Kane, K. Rama Pisharoti, and 
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others. Dr. Sukthankar, Prof. Dikshilar and Divan 
Bahadur Prof. Dhruva suggested that I should pursue the 
subject in all its aspects and bring out the result in book 
form. I began the work in 1935 and am glad now to place 
before the public the result of my labours. The difference 
in the scope and treatment of the subject as well as the 
amount of the new material used in my Gold 
Medal Essay and the present book would be evident even 
from the number of pages covered by both : whereas the 
Essay did not exceed 120 typed sheets, the typescript of the 
latter has run to nearly 800 sheets. 

The book has been divided into two parts, the first 
dealing with ' The Bhdsa Problem and Thirteen Bhdsa 
Plays', and the second with ' The Sociological Conditions 
of the Period'. In view of the Table of Contents 
appended to this volume it is not necessary for me 
to cover the same ground here. In the first three 
chapters of the book, I have exhaustively dealt with the 
Bhdsa Problem with the aid of all the available material, 
giving views of scholars and adding my comments wher- 
ever necessary. I have tried to prove in these chapters 
the common authorship of these plays, the authorship of 
Bhdsa, and the pre- Maury an date of Bhdsa. In the next 
two chapters entitled ' Critical Study', the plays have been 
viewed from various aspects such as, Text Material ; 
Sources ; Characterization; Nandi ; Bharatavikya ; Defects; 
Personal History and other Works of Bhdsa ; Anthology 
Verses ; Chronological Order ; Prakrit ; NfityaSastra ; 
Tragic Sense ; Magic; Stage; Metrics-, Bhasa's Influence; 
etc., and mostly original views have been given. Then 
follows 'Relation between Carudatta and Mrcchakatika’ 
where the problem is considered from various aspects. 
' Authorship of the Mrcchakatika’ is incidentally referred 
to, and the untenabilily of the view that both are recensions 
of the same play has been proved, especially on account of 
the essential differences between the two plays ; and finally, 
contrary views have been refuted. The last two chapters 
of the first book are devoted to 'The Thirteen Bhdsa 
Plays', ' Origin of Indian Drama' and 'Types of 
Sanskrit Drama' serve as introductory sections. Every 
play is, then, considered under 'Title', 'Plot', 'Deviation 
from Original Sources', ‘Type of Drama', ‘Rasas and 
Alaihkaras’, and 'Critical Remarks'. As the English 
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Translations of the Plays were not readily available to me, 
I had to prepare a hurried abstract of each Play for its 
‘ Plot '. In addition to the treatment of the Plays in the 
earlier chapters, 'Critical Remarks' in these chapters 
cover all ground, and do full justice to the previous xcriters. 
The Second Book is the most original part of the whole 
work. In the ninth chapter entitled ' Introductory I have 
given the plan followed, which, briefly stated, is that in 
all subsequent chapters historical development of every 
sociological topic or problem is considered from the earliest 
times to the period of Bhasa. The Rgveda supplies 
the earlier limit ; then gradually come in their chronologi- 
cal order, the younger Vedas, the Indus Civilisation, the 
Brahmapas and Vedingas, the Epics, the Jaiakas, the 
Artha&stra and the works of Bhasa. hi the eleven 
chapters devoted to sociological conditions, I have dealt 
with every conceivable topic about which Bhasa s works 
supplied any material. There are five Appendices to the 
book. The first contains complete 'Bibliography of Bhasa'. 
In deference to Dr. Suklhankar's desire f have omitted the 
list of books and articles consulted and referred to, which 
had no direct bearing on the Bhasa Problem, as it was 
thought unnecessary to include it. In Appendix II are 
given all the ‘Subhflsitas from Bhdsa's Plays’ in an 
alphabetical order. 'Anthology Verses and Verses ascribed 
to Bhasa' have been quoted in Appendix III and 'Split-up 
Verses in Bhdsa's Plays' form Appendix IV. The last 
Appendix contains 'References to Bhasa and his Works'. 

Now I turn to the pleasant task of acknowledging 
my gratitude. I have indicated in the footnotes and 
in the body of the text my indebtedness to the 
fore-runners in the field. In fact, the footnotes have been 
rather bulky. I have purposely done that in order to save 
myself from the charge of plagiarism. I may mention 
this as a matter of fact that I have referred in footnotes 
to parallel statements even when I came across the articles 
after my text was written. 

I am specially glad to offer my homage to my guru, 
Dr. V. 8. Sukthankar of the Bhandarkar Institute, Poona, 
who, in spite of his immense pre-occupations, always found 
time to meet me. Not only did he respond to my occasional 
correspondence, but he went through the whole typed M S. 
of this book. As the work was complete when it reached 
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his hands , no drastic changes could be introduced ; but I 
have profited by his valuable suggestions. The time spent 
in his company at the Institute was very fruitful , and was 
always full of guidance and sound advice , which will ever 
be of use to me. 

Equally helpful almost from the beginning was Dr. 
A. Berried ale Keith of the Edinburgh University, whom I 
first approached by letter in 1932 in connection with 
Bhasa. Dr. Keith has always been kind and courteous 
to me, replying to my correspondence concerning other 
subjects as well. Among his multifarious activities relat- 
ing to such diverse subjects as Indology and Constitutional 
Imw, Dr. Keith spared time for going carefully through 
the whole US. He has put me under deep obligation by 
readily acceding to my request of writing a 'Foreword' to 
this book. 

Dr. W inter nitz. Dr. L&vi, Dixvan Bahadur Prof. K. 
H. Dhruva, Mr. K. G. Sesha Atyar, Dr. B. Bhattacharya , 
Dr. Sten Konow, Dr. N. N. Law, Dr. C. K. Raja, Dr. L. 
Sarup, Dr. H. Weller, Prof. H. B. Bhide , Prof. C. R. 
Devadhar, Prof. V. R. R. Dikshitar, Prof. P. V. Kane, 
Prof. K. Rama Ptsharoii, Mr. K. G- Sankar and Mr. K. 
L. Soman ( Kirdta ) obliged me by replying to my queries 
concerning Bhasa. I am specially indebted to the late 
Dr. Wintemitz, Dr. E. H. Johnston, and Professors 
Dikshitar, Ilariyappa, Jahagirdar, Krishna R a o , 
Ramachandra Rao, K. Rama Ptsharoii and 
Shembavanekar for supplying me with off-prints of their 
articles. Though Prof. K. Rama Pisharoli and Dr. C. K. 
Raja held views diametrically opposed to mine regarding 
the Bhasa Problem , they always responded to my 
correspondence in a true scholarly spirit, and did not fail 
to put forth their views before me. In spite of their 
arguments, however, I still firmly believe in Bhdsa's 
authorship of the group of plays, as also in the date I have 
assigned to him. I must make a special mention of 
'Kirdta', the well-known Marathi play-wright, who was 
ever willing to give the benefit of his study of the Bhasa 
Problem, and has formed suck a cordial attachment for 
me. It is a pity that owing to loss of sight he is unable 
to follow literary pursuits. The talks that I had with 
Prof. P. K. Gvde in the Bhandarkar Institute and at his 
residence were of much value and guidance to me as they 
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t cere the result of his mature experience. Once more I 
cordially thank all those whom Dhdsa drew towards me, 
and hope that they would keep up the same regard for me. 

I must also record my obligations to the staff of the 
Imperial Library, Calcutta ; the University Library, 
Bombay ; the Bnandarkar Institute Library ; the S. P. 
College Library , and the Kesari-Maratlui Library, Poona, 
and the Bombay Royal Asiatic Society Library ( during 
May 1932 ) whose willing and ready help saved me a lot of 
time and trouble ■ I have consulted in some form or 
other the works and articles referred to by me. The 
difficulty in procuring books may be imagined when I state 
that in spite of the above Libraries being at my disposal, 
there are half a dozen aiiicles, notably from the Sarada of 
Allahabad, which I could not come across. 

Finally , I take this opportunity of recording my 
thanks to the well-known firm of Oriental Publishers, 
Meharchand Lachhman Das, but for whose enterprise in 
the cause of Sanskrit learning, this book would not have 
seen the light of day. The firm has all along been kind 
and courteous, to me ; and in spite of the impracticability 
of the final proofs passing before mu eyes, then have 
accomplished the task quite creditably. For the few 
mistakes inevitable under such circumstances, *. crave 
indulgence of the generous readers. have invited 
attention in the ‘Addenda et Corrigenda' to the 
important corrections only. 



‘Usha\ 

118, Shivaji Pack, 
Dadar, Bombay-1 4. 



A. D. P. 
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CHATTER I. 

Authorship of the Plays. 

The discovery and publication of the thirteen plays 
ascribed to Bhfisa in the Trivandrum Sanskrit Series will 
«o down to posterity as the most epoch-making landmark- 
in the History of Sanskrit Drama. In spite of Dr. Raja’s 
dissenting note', refusing to acknowledge the discovery’, 
the event lias everywhere been hailed with greatest delight, 
and rightly regarded as equal in importance to the disco- 
very of the Arlhaiiistra. The South has thus laid the 
world of Orientalists under an obligation once more, by 
delivering a casket of precious jewels, that was hitherto 
known only by mere name. 

Much has been written in support as well as against 
the Bhfisa theory, and Dr. Charpentier regards the 
question as 1 beyond discussion ' against the authorship of 
BhSsa.’ Opinion is yet sharply divided and nothing like 
a definite solution of the problem seems to have been 
reached. Various Universities in India have included 
some of these Trivandrum plays in their course of studies 
as 'Works of Bhfisa' , and the fact of there being 
numerous editions of the plays as also the number of critical 
studies and articles on the problem in many Indian and 
European languages testifies to the world-wide interest 
attracted by these plays. Messrs. Abhyankar, Asuri, 
Banerji Sastri, Baston, Belvalkar, Bhide, Dhruva, 
Dikshitar, Ghatak, Guleri, Sesha Iyer, Jacobi, Jayaswal, 
Jolly, Kale, Keith, Konow, Krishna Sastri, Lacotc, Lesny, 
Lindenau, Meerwarih, Morgensticrne, Paranjape, Pavloni, 
Printz, Ray, Sarup, Haraprasad Sastri, Harihar Sastri, 
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Shireff, Suali, Sukthankar, Thomas, Weller, Wiuternitz, 
and others accept the theory of Bhfisa’s authorship ; while 
Messrs. Barnett, Bhattanatha Swami, Charpentier, 
Devdhar, Kane, Ramakrishna Kavi, A. K. Pisharoti, K. R. 
Pisharoti, C. K. Raja, K. G. Sankar, Ramavatara Sarma, 
Hiranand Sastri, Kuppuswami Sastri, Raddi Sastri, Sylvain 
L6vi, Woolner and others refuse to accept the theory and 
pronounce the Trivandrum plays as spurious. It does not 
matter much which of these parties has the majority; for, 
as stated by Dr. Wintemitz, “ in science truth is not found 
out by the majority of votes but by the majority of 
arguments . " 1 

Discovety of the plays. In 1909, MM. T. Ganapati 
Sastri in his tour for search of Mss came across a palm 
leaf MS containing 105 leaves in Malayalam characters in 
the Manalikkara Matham, near Padmanabha Puram. 
The MS. was more than 300 years old, and was found to 
contain the following ten rupakas and the fragment of 
one more rupaha ; — 

Svapna, Pratijfui, Pauc, Car, Dgh, Avi, Bui , M v, 
Karna, Uru. 

During subsequent tours, two more Ns. takas viz. 
Abh and Prat and also other copies of these and the 
rupakas already discovered were unearthed from private 
collections at Kailasa Puram, Haripad, Chengannur and 
Manganam and in the Palace Library. A complete copy 
of the fragmentary play was found at Puttiyal revealing 
its name as Di>. The subsequent manuscript of the 
Svapna mentioned its title as ‘ Svapnavusavadattam.' 
All these manuscripts were in Malayalam characters and 
over 300 years old.' On the testimony of Bapa and 
Rajasekhara, the learned discoverer ascribed these dramas 
to Bha&a, the predecessor of Kalidasa and placed his 
researches before scholars in 1912 in his introduction 
to the Svapna. Almost simultaneously with the above 
discovery, the Svapna responded to the twang of the 
spade of an archaeologist, MM. R. Narsimhachar, head 
of the Arch. Deptt., Mysore State, in the archives of 
the Govt. Oriental Mss. Library at Madras. Dr. 
Vincent Smith’s notice of this rare find acquainted the 



1 CR. Da. 1M4, p. WO. 
Inu. pp. 1, a. 4-3. 



2 Crifuol S/uij. pp. 1, 18. 10: Si*?**. 
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world of orientalists about the discovery of the works 
of Bh5sa before MM. T. Ganapati Sastri's researches 
were known 1 . 

Works of Bhdsa. In addition to the 13 Trivandrum 
plays already mentioned, Mr. Kavi ascribes the 
authorship of Ddmaka and Traivikrama to BhSsa, Mr. S. 
Narayana Sastri adds Ghafakarpara to the list,' while 
Krishnamachariar mentions Kiraijdvali and U d a 1 1 a 
Raghava tradition credits BhJlsa with having 
composed over twenty plays'. The claims of all these 
latter works to be ranked among the works of Bhfls 
will be considered in a subsequent chapter. At presen 
we shall deal with the 13 plays published by Dr. Ganapat 
Sastri. 

The plays have been variously grouped and 
classified.’ Following Dr. Sarup we may group the plays 
according to their subject matter as under : 

I. Udayana or historical Plays: Svapna, Pratijfui. 

II. Fiction or original Plays : Avi, Cur. 

III. Mahflbhlrata Plays: Bui, Dgh, Dv, Karna, 
M v, Pane, Cru. 

IV. Ramftyapa Plays : Prat, Abh. 

These plays can be isolated from the classical 
Sanskrit dramas on account of their technique. The stage 
direction *a: nfouft precedes the benedictory 

stanza, and the prologue is called s/Jidpand ; in 
Kllidasa, BhavabhOti and other classical dramatists, the 
stage direction ndndyante etc. follows the benedictory 
stanza or stanzas, and the prologue is termed prastdvand. 

South Indian Plays, c. g. the M a 1 1 av i hi s a, 
Kalydiiasaugandhika, Tapat'x Samvarana, S ub ha dr a 
Dhanailjaya, etc. and Southern MSS of the Sakuntala, 
Nagdnanda, V ikra morva&ya etc. on the other hand, 
display the same structural peculiarities. Some of these 

1 8mitb. 1A. »0. pp. 87-33; l.'y.wr Jrr*. Br/orl for 1909-10, P»rn II 6. 
* Kan. OC. III. pp. M-M. GO. V. Sarnia, Iflbure, 1928. Treiwkrana. 

puhhttcd iu Sana'a, 4, pp. 218-222, rfUrf »n<l Iran*, by K Baiat PiaWmi. & 
Nrvrayjim Saetrl, PHnwIorOM, Iufj., p. XXII. Gllaf<lbt>Jttfa. Pub. V«nl.Mih«»r 
PiHa. Bcinbiy. S«mv.l 1080 (1010 A. D.) 3 Ifui. Clan. Savjt. Lit. p. 67. 
« ADC, Rangalor., 1927 p. 181: Vanl-iiu Pro*. 19J7. p. XXlll ; 

LcAcft.Vwfa. 0. "'ll- P- 323- S Wintamiu, OB, It, IS, folloirod by 
IXwdhar. PlayitU. p. 2 : Undcnna. BS. p. 16 ; UiTiraionkir . Waralhi translation. 
Vol. I. pp. 2-B ;J*hagird«r. IA, 1931, pp. 12-U ; Samp, filfc*,, I»lr., p. 10. 
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also employ the lines «it f**g bis? 

etc. to introduce the play. But our plays can be 
distinguished on account of the complete absence of any 
mention of the name of the poet or the title of the work. 
It is this important particular which has been overlooked 
by many an enthusiastic critic that is responsible for 
ascribing a Southern origin for our plays. 

Thus, these plays can be isolated from all other 
fjlays, Northern or Southern. As observed by Dr. Sarup, 
" they exhibit a family likeness and form a group bv 
themselves 

Before handling the question of the authorship of 
the group, it will have to be considered whether these 
plays are the works of one author or of different authors 
written at different periods. 

Are These Plays The Work Of One Or Several 
Authors ? Nearly all the supporters of the BhAsa theory 
and some of the antagonists believe in a common 
authorship of these plays. It would not be out of place 
here to note the views of some eminent scholars as to the 
authorship of the plays before we proceed with our 
investigation. 

MM. Dr. Ganapati Sastri ascribes all the plays 
to one author ; and so do Dr. Keith, Dr. Thomas, Dr. 
Sarup, Dr. Lindenau, Dr. Banerji Sastri, Prof. S. M. 
Paranjape and Prof. Devdhar.* Prof. Jahagirdar ascribes 
the Svapna, Pratijild and Pane to BhAsa and classifies 
the remaining plays into two groups belonging to different 

E ;riods.‘ Dr. Winternitz { in his earlier writings ) and 
'r. Sukthankar pronounce the Svapna and Pratijild as 
coming from Bhasa and opine that in the present state of 
our knowledge, the authorship of the remaining plays is 
still uncertain.' According to Dr. Sten Konow, * it is 

1 Iumi. Ini*. p. 10. 2 G. s*itri, CHOcal SM*. 9- >6; K«Ub, 
HSL, p. 12 . alao tour dated 16-3-32 : Thoina*. JRAS, 1M3, pp. 60-81 ; 6omp, 
US. 1991, p. 118 : /Mon. Into, p. SO; Ur dottl IT -I 39; Undanan. 8S, I; 
Banarji SobQI, JRAS, mi, p. STB; Pawi joje, I*iaf i.ud, loir, pp. V— VII ; Devdlmr, 
Playtitt.. pp. IP 20. Plot. Dordhfltf ntiadta Car, Dr. 1, JASB. 1913. pi>. 

2S9-2CS, IbisUoJIj twins lo Un»s notepad oomnion authorship be deols wish nil 

lUa plajs ultlicul any MMjdlOO. 3 l A. 1931. pp. 43-44 4 SufcUnaknr. 

JBBAS, 1926. p.143. In bis ‘fVoilp.w' p. 129. o!»o CR. Doo. 1824, p. 310. Dr. 
WlAMrollo eUUd that all the ptnja bod coo author; bni iu bis letter dal el 
22-13-31 . the leaned Doctor itated Lit opinion ai .given rhey*. Latterly, however. k< 
lo hire changed hi* opinion, u wxild rvup:or from bin Setter tome iu 0^cb«r 
1936. In bis rtcont artiolo, unfortunately the foal one on the subject, the Into Dr. 
Wintecnltx expTC«o3 much drabt a.i to the common authorship of even the epic clays 
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possible that also the remaining plavs belong to him ’ 
( i. e. Bhflsa ).' Prof. Kane and l’rof. Bhide who had 
accepted the common authorship, now doubt the correctness 
of their decision.' Dr. Weller enumerates under the 
common authorship the Car, B.il, and Avi, in addition 
to the Svapna and Prafijihi. Prof. K. H. Dhruva, who 
had impliedly accepted the authorship of Bhftsa for all 
the plays, now rules the Abh, Kama, Cm, Dv, and Dgh 
out of order as of different authorship.' Dr. Barnett says 
that the plays belong to different periods ; so state also 
Messrs. Pisharotis. 1 Dr. Woolner seems to i>ostulate 
different periods for different groups of these plays.' Dr. 
Johnston also finds a number of different groups There 
seems, however, to be a consensus of opinion as to the 
common authorship of the Svapna and Pratijihl .' 

We shall proceed with our study of the common 
authorship or the opposite of these plays now, right from 
the beginning and this brings us to the consideration of 

1. STRUCTURAL SIMILARITIES. 

i. All the plays begin with the stage direction — 
nimdyante etc. 

if. Sntradhara reciics only one manga /a iloka 
(which is alecnt in the Cur), in the Svafriia, Pra/ijilti. 
Paf)c and Prat, the mechanical device of Miulrfllamhara, 
which introduces the names of the important dramatis 
personae of the play in the inangala il oka. is used. 

In Ihe group- Tin nliuU rullclo 11011:1, o, 1(117. pp. 1-16) it full of 
HeY.\u“iiok>up'C* Ixticwin BW.n - * uull...r.l>ij. ilw— [4a>«. M «l<. p. 7-1 

1 LM4)'i<kit*tl 11-7-K. 2 Kano, IVr. IWD.M.. 1(7-102; LHlcf lUlod 
lt-e-3i lutr . j. f : I'o.lcuid .1.1-1 liMO-31. S teller U.to<l 

i-S-82. Il !• in 5»n*Sri(. <ud ponLin roloviui for lUI. imtc ««.|- : 

ut q;V.i fa? i 

•ircRfc* mto XH\ wj: . Pm * WlfHr*:irM * 

4 tfYfijUftHl SuAtlart. Ahm. lftM, Il tr. pp. 22- A5 : Coituii. I'/attw* I. Al*n», 
1931, Inlf. p. 19 N. 2D : and letter tinted *$-0-3‘J : and Tbakiar 1 Lsctuin, j». 

*205, X. 18. 5 teintett. ii SOS, 3. &21 : l*ivh#r«dt A CVt/irmiL p. : JjSOS. S, 
pp. 107-117. e Thirteen vhh Plays Vol. I. pttUtx. pp. VI-VIII. ^ 

M, 1955, pp. 00-99. 8 We tclic%«l iu at rue tur.il *tauliritic% d tboc plays, wbcui 
%*0 ortitaallr a tcca tbe*c lines bclrrc five \Mr< Nc4i*iiu*mum ol :b» anonymity of 
plnyn 6iio ct the ehnmctcmtics *A Bb**V* uorks nutd ly iMiu in rhe wil 
known v*k* W^iiVl^: tie lead* ui '•* think that tlu* prologue of thfcM? play* 
it Ia< 1U turai*t/#d with alter Uftpn’t Mine, lloofcl It tbr portion conlnining 

Uio iuiiik ol tbo author nUfd tbc wc*rk tri« toil. It m»y j*rbt|V5 be tint nomc p*ct:Ii »• 
ritte* such n* the taUodtirtC** contain lui; jWiiiteniMra ru*. may I»e Ax* to 

unilonnitrc-l pcow^of f/ o»e K* r*ln which .Li$cu these drama*. We haw. 

lienor, rmlcdiru tlx? >.bov* whc^iule tsiiliont any cimntjc la tbi: text, .05. 

we intend tc. dr.m tbc attention (t lha nadciv to the naebanxnl stmilAiUlei. 
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Hi. The prologue is called stMjbami instead of 
the usual classical term prastavana. Only the Karna 
employs the term prastavarui. 

*?• These prologues are very brief (excepting tha t 
in the Car) and are silent as to the name of the autho r 
or the work. It is only towards the end of the play 
that we come across the name of the work. 

The form i *nt *3 

fasnqawit *>** 1 T'orth 1 is used in the sthdpand of 

most of the plays. The Pratijfla, Car, Avi and Prat 
use a different form. 

vi. With slight variations the epilogues in nearly 
all the plays are identical, using the verse 

?nf 1 

naf«*: nmq ■ 

in one form or the other. The Cur and DgJi have no 
epilogues at all. 

Close similarity in the above particulars leads one 
to infer the common authorship of all the plays. 

Next, we shall consider the 

2 . AGREEMENT WITH REGARD TO 

TECHNIQUE. 

1. All the plays “disregard the rules of the 
N utyaiiistra in bringing scenes on the stage which will 
never occur in classical dramas.” 1 Such arc the (1) 
deaths on stage of DaSaratha in the Prat (Act II), Valin 
in the A bit (Act 0 and Duryodhana in the Cm ; (it) 
Slaughter of CapQra, Musjpka and Kamsa ; and (iii) the 
violent struggle between Krsna and Arista ending in the 
death of the demon in the Bal (Acts V and III); (iv) 
Sport (Act II) and sleep (Act V) in the Svapna ; (v) 
calling aloud from a distance in the Pane (Act II) ; (vi) 
non-mention of the name of the author or the work in 
the prologue ; etc.’ 

Some words are used in a sense different from 
that assigned to them by the NdtyaidMra ; e. g. in the 
Svapna (p. 128 ) and Dal (p. 65 ), ‘Aryaputra ' is used as 
a term of address from a servant. 



1 WlnUmHj, Problem, p. 120. 1 Cf. Buieoi Saulri. JBOilS, 1998. 

IS- 6«-60 ; aSL. p. 8*#; IWia. US. 6 . p. 106. 
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2. There is a ' rapidity in the progress of action 
for which the frequent stage direction Fsmsm 

is used. 1 As each play abounds in such scenes using 
the stage direction, citation of instances seems 
unnecessary. 

3. There is a frequent recourse to AkHablidaila, 
a kind of monologue in which one person only speaks 
repeating the speeches of other persons not on the stage, 
and answers them. This device is employed in the Dv 
(pp. 6, 8), Avi (pp. 5, S, 15, 23), Abh (p. 60), Car (pp. 8, 9), 
PratijiUi (p. 64), etc. 

4. For describing battles, duels, battlefields, 
sacrifices or some events the poet selects the narrator or 
narrators from amongst the Brahmins, warriors or fairies. 

Triads are employed in the Abh (fairies), Cru 
(warriors), Pane and Mv (Brahmins) ; in the two former, 
for detailing fights on the battlefield; in the latter for 
describing the sacrifice and the demon Ghatotkaca 
respectively.' 

A warrior (Bhata) gives the news of fight and at times 
describes it in the Pail c (Act II pp. 52-71), Bui (Act V 
pp. 57-59), and Abh (Act HI pp. 36-38 ;V, p. 63). 

5. The entry of a person of high rank such as a 
king, a princess or a minister is announced with the iden- 
tical words jwn i wwt ! awtr e I. This is found in the 
Svapna (pp. 6, 6), Pratijfia (p. 63), Prat ( p. 63, 66 ) and 
Cru (p. 99). 

6. The audience is acquainted with the intervening 

events in the action of the play necessary for the 
furtherance of the plot by a chamberlain, who generally 
addresses the female door-keeper with the stereotyped words 
* W Hi: ! «T3*(or w i and on the entry of 

the door-keeper asks the latter to communicate the news 
(of those intervening events) to the king or someone— 
frorat fwwi etc. 

In Act VI of the Svapna (p. 119), the Kfinculdya 
tells Udayana about the arrival of a Brahmin and the 
nurse of Vasavadattft from Mahasena, in the above 
formula. Similarly in the Abh, Act III (p. 33), the news 



1 WtaWmitz. CB, Dor. 10*4, p. 9t0. 2 Ac; VI (no. 08 - 71 ) ; Cru 

IfP- «-*) • c. Ac. I (pp. 4-10) : Ur. < PP . b-C>. 




about the destruction of the pleasure-garden and the death 
of Ak$a is broached with similar preliminaries. Cf. also, 
the Prat, Act VI (p. Ill) where the news is about the re- 
turn of Sumantra. 

The second form alone, viz. Talent faloat mmaw 
etc. to deliver the news is found in the following 
places: Pane, Act II (p. 52) ; Karua (p. 72) ; Dgh (p. 50). 

7. A character knows what passes in another’s mind 
from the face of the latter. Cf. -ft ft ft ft» i 

{Prat, p. 13) ; rqi ergmj i (Prat, p. 95) ; 

ftfts’a'fnift i (Avi, p. 1); gsfiq ! 'TTTproftn mf R=ain (Abh, 
p. 50) ; i (Prat if Ha, p. 25) ; ftrfftn ! ftSirarma 

'utmnli (Abh, p. 40). 

The similarities that we have noticed above in 
disregarding the rules of Bharata’s NutyaSustra and 
in the recurrence of certain dramatic devices and situa- 
tions could not have been mere accidents. They certainly 
show the working of the same hand. 

3. COMMUNITY OF IDEAS 
found in all the plays of the group also strengthens 
the case of common authorship. “ A particular author 
takes fancy to a particular idea and cannot help repeating 
the same in more than one place” and hence the same 
idea expressed in identical words leaves no question as to 
the unity of authorship. Some of the striking instances 
are given below. 

i. Our poet is very fond of the idea that natural 
arm is the most appropriate weapon for the brave. This 
is found in the But, Mv, Pane and Avi' 

if. Narada is described as an expert at lute and 
fond of instigating quarrels. Cf. Avi, VI, II 
fnnwatfsa dll: i with Bal, I. 4. crao « ujqift i 

Hi. Dhrtarasp-a is described as being created blind 
owing to the jealousy of gods, as the latter were afraid he 
would trouble the heavens. Cf. Urn, 36 (p. 100) with Ugh, 
35 (p. 64).* 



1 Ganip. t«U\ p. 15. So: pp. for inxtaiuxc from 

o*»r wh*. 2 b &, in. li. ciffxTOt, n 5 rcft...(p, *$). nr*, i*. *15*5*11*71 
m b. an : JMc. 11. ft < p . .t^, u. a. * 

fr #1). * Detdbtr. Plop etc, p. 7. 
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iy. Arjuna's deeds of valour e. g., his encounter 
with Sankara in the form o( a Iurata, lights with the 
Nivatakavacas arc almost similarly expiessed in the 
Dv, 32-33, Dgh., 22 and Cru, H. 

v. The inference from the trees being watered, 
that the city must be somewhere in the vicinity is found 
in the Prat and Abh. Prat, p. 37. 

i Abh, p. 6. «nn=wwif«*: **q 

vi. The insistence of a particular idea in dilferenl 

situations and in different works indicates one individuality. 
Cf. /itu, I II. 2 etc. with Cur I. 13. 

etc. 

vii. The idea that kings though dead in body live 

through their sacrifices and good works is found expressed 
in the Paiic 1. 23 nst: eftf: and Karna 17. 

crti tr 7 ’ 1 i 

viii. That wealth or prosperity revels in adven- 
turous spirit is told in the Cur, Dv, Pane and Svapna. 
It is also said therein that it does not rest in 
contentment’. 

A consideration of the above similarities would 
rather indicate linking together of all the ploys, vis., the 
Mahabhdrata, the Ranuiyana, the historical and original 
plays (including the Car). 

Important for the study of the common authorship 
is the use of 

4 . patAkAsthAnaka AND SIMILAR 
DRAMATIC DEVICES 

which is found in most of the plays. Following are 
sonic of the many instances : 

/. In the Pratijfui, Act 11 (pp. 29-30), King 
MaJutsena, in conference with his queen to select a suitable 
match for the princess, asks the queen, after enumerating 
a list of worthy suiters; " which of these do you find 
worthy of our daughter ?" Presently a chamberlain 

1 K >luillni litiu a found in Cur (p. I ) * 

Sirup. Vfeio". tulr, p. 19. 5 CUr, p. 33 ^ •frtqfh I ; Ds. 2d-\fW :cn 

s**Sw fin i rote n 9 frtNfrvR i s»p» v. 0 - 7 . 
“PP 1 ! fi 5*5^ I 
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enters with the words 'Vatsarijn.' lie had come to 
announce the news of the capture of VatsarSja. Mere 
the word ‘ VatsarSja* serves as an answer to the king’s 
question, though the chamberlain docs not mean it. 

»7. In the A bit (V. 10). Havana asks Sita, when both 
Rama and Lalcjmana have been killed at the hands of 
Indrajit, "by whom will you be set free ?" A rfiksasa 
enters and says "by Rama." He comes to convey the 
news of the death of Indrajit “by Rama." 

Hi. In the Avi, Act II. p. 41, Vilasinl asks h’alinika, 
while talking about the marriage of the princess, "when 
is the marriage to take place ?" At which somebody 
behind the curtain is heard to say "today." The speaker 
wants to tell of the absence of the minister "today." 

iv. In the Pane (Act I. p. 41) Droua gets the 
answer naming the place whence he can get the news of 
the Pflpdavas. 

v. In the Prut ( Act I. pp. 33-34 ) while Kama 
is asking for bark-garments of Sita, a maid-servant 
enters accidentally with new bark-garments from Ana 
Reva. 

These are instances of 'verbal irony.' Often limes 
the irony of remark and situation arc united. 

In the Mv (pp. 21-36) Bhlma presents himself 
before Ghatotkaca in answer to his call for 'Madhyama.' 
The latter does not know that he is talking with his father 
and hence his remarks are essentially provocative of 
mirth. The Pailc presents a similar situation of comic 
irony (pp. 80-90). 

An instance of tragic irony is furnished by the 
Pgh (pp- 52-53) where, on hearing of the ruthless slaughter 
of Abhimanyu, Duhsala remarks that “the killer of 
Abhimanyu has brought widowhood on the maidens on 
the Kaurovas' side," not knowing who the actual killer 
was. Later on it transpires that her own hasband, 
Jayadratha, was the culprit. Ac this news Dhrtaras(ra 
exclaims ! arezpn which brings the significance 

of her previous utterance to the unhappy Dujisalfl, and 
she weeps. 

The Svapua and Pratijila abound in numerous 
instances of these pafitkasthanakas. Frequency of these 
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instances of dramatic irony in our group lends one more 
chain to the link of common authorship. 

We also find 

5. SIMILAR DRAMATIC SITUATIONS 
in these plays. 

i. The following from the Prut and .16* speak 
for themselves : 

dim ( ) — *”11 fa i mm — fa i 

etc i ®5t qfmrnmmit: i n w^-m • «fi iftammwa: I 
auegrafan 'ini* rprfwfa: Van h'jixci Wjn Ttmn« urn i«r • 

tw. <jfrfa^a: ^rarfmtfmwb u mis* *ii j mil wo rfiTWifiafawfl: n 
Prat . V, 20 (p. 107). .46*, II. 18 (p. 27) 

These identical situations present Situ as rejecting 
Havana's overtures with a curse, which thoroughly 
unnerves the latter. Sakara is replied in the same way 
by Vasantasenii [Car, u. 22). \ confusion hetween 

rrm fa and n=m fa is found in the Car. dnjl.tlc" suggested 
by similar wording in the Prat, where n4l fa is a variant 
furtruifa (p. 80, 1st edition) 1 . This would indicate the 
linking together of the Prut and Car. and of tin: former 
and Abh. 

ii. The spirited question that the young heroes 

put when asked to pay respects to the king (Maharaja) 
is identically worded *n: RfirTS: in the Bui (p. 61) 

and Pa ilc (p. 87). 

iii. The Paiic and Prat prereiit similar situations 

in following one order and getting it corrected 

after and *« *: *a: i See Prat ([>. 48) ; Paiic 

<p. 1<>). 

iv. \\ hen a report, apparently incredible, i> brought 
to the master, he naturally doubts it-- authenticity and 
the veracity of the messenger, to which the latter humbly 
retorts by saying that he has never given out a lie to his 
master. 

Thus, we have in the Pralijfia Ip. 32i : when 

the K&ncukiyu brought the news of the capture of 
Vatsaraja which Mahascna refused to believe the Kuncu- 

1 In 1 1* v«t«. ,W. JVal (V. 00i 1. >. v*rluil 

<a>p\lfci of a xitnpU iraiU^r *v*»M u t •«: a bio to nppMuie :>«** Mfttiitioaik'**. 
liii^dCatKC and o:n»otxtli4i til tt*r HxtYsnS* and \»tri u.:«. ’/>*'» AUtltcr him If BK • 
Kite u««xl :Lcm :u l'A Um three. 




klya apologetically remarks: y'fi'fj i stiffs m«nr: 

W55*?, i *» i 

So, in the Did (p. 27) when Kainsa doubts the 
news of the birth of a son to DevakI brought by the 
Kflflcuklya, the latter says nuira I ar^f mfafikrw «w t 
The same remarks are found in the Abh (p. 63) and 
Pa iic (p. 63). 

p. Dasarntha, Valin, Duryodhana, in their vision 
that they have at the tune of their death, have the same 
experience, and the incidents are similarly worded. Cf. 
Prat (p. 31) ; Abh (p. 16) ; Cm (p. 114). 

The consideration of similar dramatic situations 
naturally brings us to the study of 

6. DRAMATIC SCENES. 

Ir. the PraUjiui (Act II) a scene is described in which 
the powerful Mahasena is depicted as worrying over the 
question of the selection of a suitable match for his daughter, 
and consulting the queen in the matter. It is quite a 
domestic scene which is disturbed by the entry of a 
chamberlain with some news. Act 1 of the Avi presents 
a similar scene. The powerful king like another Mahfisena 
lx>asts of having vanquished powerful enemies but still 
he feels no pleasure as he is worried in the matter of 
choosing a suitable husband for his daughter. He sends 
for the queen and speaks over the matter to her. It is 
also a domestic scene which comes to an end by the entry 
of a chamberlain. 

These two scenes are in their essence quite identical. 
The scene in the Pratijiui is an amplified version of that 
in the Avi; so the Avi, was written first. Prof. Jahagirdar 
assigns the two plays to different ages;' but the difference 
in treatment is explicable on the ground of the plays being 
the products of different periods in the poet’s career. None 
can expect a mechanical uniformity in all the works of an 
author. Both plays display the same workmanship.’ 

The opening scene in the third Act of the Bid is 
similar to that of the second Act of the Paiic. Both paint 
the pastoral life. In the Paiic, the cattle arc to be gathered 
for a ceremony and an old herdsman calls out to others 



I M, 1091 ||. dl 2 Samp, VWm. Intf, p. 30. 




to be ready Tor song and dance. In the Bui also, an old 
cowherd calls out to the maidens and young herdsmen to 
participate in song and dance. In both the plays, blessings 
on the cows and villagers arc invoked, and the close of 
the dance is marked by 1 ura af uraiq 

from the old man. According to Prof. Devdhar, “there 
can be no reasonable doubt that these lively and truly 
bucolic scenes come from the same hand”. 1 

The Car (Acts 1 anil 1 1 1) and Avi (Act 111) descril ling 
the city at night present many similarities. 

A close study of the plays will reveal that there are 
numerous similes and images that are peculiarly used in 
these plays, l’rof. Devdhar has given an exhaustive list 
of such parallelisms under 

7. COMMON’ IMAGERY. 1 
lt js not necessary, therefore, to cover the same ground. 
There are some conventional and accepted similes ol 
Sanskrit rhetoricians, hut many of the images used in 
these plays arc specialities of our poet and hence prove 
common authorship. Note especially the comparison of 
a powerful adversary with a lion or tiger and ol his weaker 
rival with an elephant, deer or fawn.' Equnlls notable 
is the comparison of a person t«> the moon in the midst of 
stars.' 

“That the plays have one author is also made probable 
by the fact that certain words and phrases occur in all or 
several of them". We niav, therefore, consider thorn* 
under 

8. AGREEMENT OK VOCABULARY 
AND EXPRESSION. 

l’rof. Devdhar takes exception to the inclusion ol 
such words as *1 n%:, ars^, tom: «rwwn etc. 

etc. under this heading, 4 which have been cited by Dr. 
Wintemitz as indicating common authorship. 

1 fVny* tic.. l». 1(1. J P!«f' II'. V<1. 5 a At. III. » •fWWl! 
Rift 'Ft" 1 /’•»«(. v. 1*. » «« yifan: MW&T 1 Mr. a. '‘i mvnrdWi 

?t*t: fp»g:it’dr 1. o rfi!>It...i i/r. n. v'K’t a«r a *nia 

■i*SW 1 nr. 10. tf'Rt* 1 atw. j# 6. It. ia-. m. iv. la.c. 

4 Of, H. «’ «I»f : | Pr,v. V1L H ^ I W 

(i. «. -5^1'1'Y'I 1 1 j~. an.. 1 5 Wlntmtic. 

y. IIS. I I ‘toy rh\ p. -. 
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i. Be that as it may, there should be no difference 
of opinion as to the importance of the following words 
lor signifying common authorship. ' Yavanika ' in the 
sense of ‘a curtain, carpet or veil' occurs in the Svapna 
(p. HO), Prat (p. 52), Oru (p. 114) and Avi (p. 88). 
‘Vismita’ is used in the sense of ‘proud or vain’ in the 
Svapna (p. 9), Dv (p. 12) and Pailc (p. 28). The root 
‘v yapatri' in the sense of 'pray, beg, request,’ finds its 
place in the Svapna (p. 21), Mv (p. 11) and Pane (p. 24). 
Sannisa' in its peculiar meaning occurs ill the Avi (p. 31), 
PratijM (p. 32) and Pane (p. 54). The Svapna and Avi 
employ the words m (Svapna, p. 17; Avi, p. 12); 
ypmawiw ( Svapna, p. 61 ; Avi, p. 54 ) ; ( Svapna, 

p. 70 ; Avi, p. 47) ; etc. 

it. The following are some of the expressions that 
are often used in the plays 

1. vet i Pra/ijtld, pp. 67, 71; Pane 

p. 108; Dgh, p. 66. 

2. vaftrrnfl vnnifitRt* i Svapna, p. 123; Avi, 
p. 83; Car, p. 12 ( arsi >pftr w* wafa V ). 

3. : Pratijtui, p. 52; Avi, p. 14 

( rmv ) 

4. ( *tra ) an«n*j <jh . >4v«, p. 14 ; Car, p. 10. 

5. «wtn--mwit Abh, p. S; Prat, p. 105; Hal, 

P- 15 < ( ** ? ) ) 

Cf. also, Svapna, p. 134 and Pailc, p. 103 ; Svapna, 
p. 52 and Abh, p. 30. 

Another striking evidence about the common 
authorship of these plays is the 

9. RECURRENCE OF STANZAS, HEMISTICHES 
AND VERSES, AS ALSO OF SHORT AND 
LONG PROSE PASSAGES. 

Dr. Sukthankar in his ‘Studies in Bh5sa, I V 1 has given 
an exhaustive list of the above-mentioned ‘‘Recurrences 
and parallelisms" and their total number is 127. 
The number itself should lead us a long way along our 
passage into the unsettled and slippery path beset with 
many thorns and help us towards the solution of common 
authorship. 



1 AM, 4. IW3. E.tin Iuii«, pp. 16T-187. 
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A few of the notable repetitions are given below : — 

»• ifrorj* it i Svapna, VI. 15; Abh. 

IV. 7. 

ii. «mwsi=i>*rCTi i Pratijha, II. 7 ; Abh, VI. 23. 

Hi. fHKrfm fttrisurRi etc. Bal, I. 15 ; Car, I. 19. 

iv. ron fr sgs fiw r Dv. 7; C<ir, IV. 3. 

v. efi; ttiftft Tjg:«TOT • Prat. I. 20 : Abh, III. 22. 

Regarding the short and long prose passages that 

recur in these plays, it would be an unnecessary repetition 
to detail them here. They will be found in sufficient 
number in this chapter alone, and a mere reference to them 
will be, it is hoped, sufficient. 

i. See above Sec. 2 Sub-section (6) 

«». 3 „ (v). 

Hi. „ „ „ 5 „ (v). 

iv. „ „ „ 8 (2). 

some of the plays wc find 

10. A PREDILECTION FOR CERTAIN 

DESCRIPTIONS. 

such as is generally found in works of one and the 
same poet. 1 

Descriptions of darkness arc found in the first Act 
of the Bill, the third Act of the Avi and the first Act of 
the Ciir. A city at night is described in the Car and 
Avi. 

The poet is a master-hand at describing battles, 
combats and battle-fields, and the various particulars are 
so minutely and realistically portrayed that the scenes 
present themselves before our eyes. We have such 
descriptions in the Abh (pp. 68-74) and C ru (pp. 89-95). 

11. A CONSIDERATION OF METRES 

also points to common authorship. Excepting some 
early works of the poet, we find preponderance of the 
epic §loka in these plays. Metrical irregularities are in 
a line with the epic usage and tradition. As the ‘Metrics' 
will be dealt with in detail later on, some facts only are 
stated below. 



1 Cl. Win twilit' Cfi, I9M. » s». 
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Suvadatta and Dattfaka which are noi used by 
classical dramatists are found in the Pane , 1. G; Dv, 15 ; 
Prat, III. 7, III. 11 ; and Avi, V. 6. 

A peculiarity of the metrical portions of these 
plays is the occurrence of split up verses'. A verse is 
divided into quarters or hemistiches and each part is 
used as a speech for a character in the play. Sometimes 
a prose passage intervenes the metrical speeches. Three 
characters also share some verses between themselves. 
Though split-up verses are not a general feature of this 
group, still their presence in some of these plays shows 
them to have come from the hands of a single author. 

Instances of split-up verses used by the same speaker 
are : A vi, II. 6, II. 14; Pralijha, I. 2. 

Portions of verses used as speeches for two 
characters are found in the Prat, i. 31, 111. 1, 14, IV. 24, 
VII. 14 tint, 66; Avi, VI. 21 ; Bill, V. 10 and Pane, II. 
34, 37. 

Three speakers use a verse between themselves at 
the following places ; Cm, 21 ; Abh, VI. 1, 5. 

As justly stated by Dr. Winternitz, “it is also worth 
mentioning that in such small details as the names of 
persons of secondary importance several of the plays agree 
with one another."’ 

12. SAME NAMES OF DRAMATIS 

PERSONAE 

in different plays, therefore, constitute a strong argument 
in favour of their common origin. The chamberlain 
of Duryodhana in the Dv and of MahSsena in the 
PratijM is named Bfidarayana. A female door-keeper 
is introduced by the identical name Vi jay* in the 
Svapna, Pratijila, Abh, and Prat. Vrsabhadaita and 
Kumbhadatta are the names of herdsmen in the Paflc and 

Bdl 

The most striking evidence of the common authorship 
of these plays is their 

13. GRAMMATICAL SOLECISMS 
AND PRAKRIT ARCHAISMS. 

These arc not peculiar to some of the plays only as 

1 Some of lb* Important Terror are riven In axteoto in appendixE Here 
*11 ibe vtan ir* mptly wterrwl to. } Jfobkmj. p. 111). 
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is maintained by Prof. Jahagirdar, 1 but are common to 
all the plays. Many of the grammatical forms are justified 
by Dr. Sukthankar on the ground of epic usage but for 
our present purpose it would suffice to show that they are 
found in all the plays of the group. Dr. Ganapati Sastri’s 
list would show that no solecisms occur in the Karin x and 
CruS 

That these dramas present the same Prakrit 
archaisms will be clear from our study of the “ Prakrit " of 
these plays. Some instances are the following: — '•j*” Ciir, 
pp. 45,96 ; Svapna, pp. 68, 92 ; Prat, p. 12 ; t ru, pp. 104, 
105 ; Pnxlijiia, pp. 40, 43 ; Bal, p. 34 ; Avi, pp. 15, 77. “q” 
Dgh, p. 51 ; Mv, p. 37 ; Cru, pp. 105, 108 ; Pratijtld, pp. 
4,20 ; Abh, pp. 20, 27 ; Bal, p. 9 ; Avi, pp. 14,49 ; Prat , pp. 
116, 1 26 ; Svapna, pp. 66, 106; Cur , pp. 3, 61. 

Partijita, pp. 8, 10; Pailc, p. 48; Cur, p. 2. Pratijni, 

pp. 11,15 ; Ciir, p. 60; Svapna, p. 107. mral Pailc, p. 49-, 
.1/p, p. 7. ‘am’ Cur, p. 5 ; Abh, p. 19; Prat, p. 117; Svapna, 
pp. 54, 136 ; BUI, p. 1 1 ; Avi, pp. 29,85 ; Praiijni , pp. 35, 47. 
Though these be taken not to help us in fixing the date of 
the plays, they may yet be taken as products of the same 
age, presumably of the same author. 

Uniformity with regard to solecisms and archaisms 
"is the most unquestionable proof that places beyond all 
doubt the common origin of these plays".* It it were not 
so, it is quite inexplicable why the imitator, the adaptor or 
compiler— one or more — should follow the original in its 
mistakes also. Hence, it is almost certain that all these 
plays with all their merits and defects show the working 
of the same hand. 

14. REMARKABLE SIMILARITY IN 
SOCIAL CONDITIONS 

in these plays is also another strong ground for common 
origin. Some notable features are mentioned below. 

t. All the plays reveal the author to be a strict 
follower of orthodox Brahmanical system, and a zealous 
worshipper of Vispu. The militant Brahmanism of the 
author is not so conspicuous in the Avi, Svapna, Pratijhd 
and Car, as it is in the Mahubhurata and Rumuyaiia plays, 

1 LI, 1031, p- n. 2 .uas'. il. pp- 107-130. 5 Oifioif SKxIg. apixndix 
I. Dr. O. SaKri'f liil fcbon » -lUclim In the Car al/o : Sw J.iOS, 41, p. 1SV. 
« Diranjnpe, rVoOimt. JuU. p. VII. 
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but there is nothing in the former that should contradict 
the assumption that the author was a BrShmapa and a 
Vai§pava.‘ 

it. Brfihmapas were held in high esteem, the truth 
of their statements was never questioned.' 

Hi. Noteworthy also is the use of metronyms in the 
Dal, Svapita, Prut, Pailc and Dv ifatnfUtifri Strft- 

5pr, (ttawnrm:, etc. 

tv. Music is approvingly referred to in the Praiijna 
{Act I), Svapna (Act V, VI), Cur (Act III), and Ai>» 
(Act III). 

Another very peculiar feature that we come across 
in a number of these plays is the 

15. ACTUAL BRINGING OF WATER 
ON THE STAGE 

after a demand for it which is found probably nowhere 
in Sanskrit dramas. Water is required for purifying 
purposes, by a dying or sorrowing person, for honouring a 
superior, for giving sanctity to a pledge, and so on. The 
demand is usually made in the form ■arrarot, while the 
bearer comes with i This occurs no less than eleven 

times and in seven dramas of the group. 

i. Thus we find the demands made by Dasaralha 
and Valin at the time of their death.' i*. In the Pratijfta, 
Yaugandharftyapa asks for water for declaring his vow.' 
Hi. Ghatotkaca and Bhima in the Mv demand water for 
chanting mantras.* iv. In the Dv and Prat, water is 
required for paying homage to the Lord and as a pridya 
for the guests respectively.* i'. Demand is also made 
lor washing the face of a person who has been weeping.' 
It was reputed to remove the impurity attached to tears.* 

“Water" introduced so frequently has led Prof. 

t Cf. D*vdh>r. Pwp etc. p. 17 ; Wlntomlu, Preiitmi, pp. 116-117. 2 

ct. Uv. p. 8o. as am;: i P . w. arcmaapftft i a i 

Bit. p. 37. Wife I Tadt. I. 93. ftrWTO oS tW 

"flWS I Thu pmret in Pate and Bil lei happiom foe Brahmin?. 

3 Prof, p. 61 : dbti. p. 60. 4 ProltfM. p. 91. 5 3fl.ppW.8D. ( Dv, p.2i : 
Prof, P- 98. 7 Pilic. p. 28 ; Prof, p. $5; Smpna. pp. 8C. SI. 8 Cf. Pate. p. X 
•Sj’Nslf'fKK (SOflt I alio 

fa#rrr narwlf <ra i 

■sftEEW awnraspsiMW « u 
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Devdhar to style the poet afimt side by side with ywifint-' 

Probably tliere is unanimity of opinion that 

16. THE SVAPNA AND PR AT I JN A 
are by the same author.* The former is a sequel to the 
latter. Names and characters of the dramatis persona 
arc the same. The Svapna has numerous allusions to the 
PralijM. <Cf. VI. 18 last scene). Further comments arc 
deemed unnecessary-. 

17. THE PRATIMA AND ABHISEKA 
show so many literal agreements that unity of 
authorship in their case can scarcely be doubted. Rama 
is addressed as “ Arya ” in both, and Stta addresses him 
as ‘ Aryaputra '. 1 Arya ' is the normal form of address 
to be used in Ik^vftku family.' 

There is a remarkable similarity in these plays 
regarding 

18. STYLE, DIALOGUE AND MISCELLANEOUS 

MATTERS. 

The language of these dramas according to Dr. 
Ganapati Sastri is “clear, lofty and majestic as well as sweet 
and charming. The sentences are everywhere replete with 
a wealth of ideas beautifully expressed 

Prof. Devdhar has mentioned " copious use of 
alliteration and yatnaka as well as the use of long 
compounds ’’ as an indication in the line of common 
authorship.* But on closer study the proportion of such 
poetic conceits will be found to be too small to the usual 
simple elegant style, to warrant the inference of common 
authorship therefrom. 

From considerations of style, Mr. A. K. Pisharoti 
would link the Svapna, Prat, Abh and Pratijnd as earlier 
dramas, and the Avi, Pane and Cru are linked as modern 
ones.'' It is interesting to note in this connection, that 

1 Pla&tte.. p. 19. I S»rnp. Kin.*, tulr. pp. 11-12; Pevillmr. Pi ayi *fc, 
p. 60 i WUumSu. CP, 1SKM, p. W7 . HUM, 19ST. p. 1 ; Sulit.iTikar, JBIiAS. 1025. 
p. 112. Kvin (1* »ningcel-t- adoli tmuMti nulUwahip id ihts* two plm. Cf. 
Johnilon, U, 1»« ( pp. 38-03 ; Jnfclglnbr, TA. 1331, pp. 41-JS ; I>rdlmr. Tlay* Of, 
pp. 19-23. j Dp. Winwraltj i«u;. to oadga iR=!7H.' I 

UVflf. p. 61) to iduuotn (Pnikiui. B. 11S). 11 «ouW KCB) lb»l (lie niUUkc crept 
in through over-igbt a> the above U the -p<«h oi DovahoDka. Dr. WinicraitAi 
opinion n« alrcanj sliced, are Zra'.v ehanpcil. 4 f p. 07. 5 

p. JO. Sn Contra, Jaynmil, USB, 1918, p. U61. 8 Ci'ttfrfeOT, ji. 08. 
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Prof. Jnhngirdar on the same grounds unite? the Svajuia 
and Praiijihi with the Pane and assigns the Avi, Prat 
and Uni to a later date.' 

Tlicrc arc short dialogues seen everywhere in the 

plays. 



All the plays are " one and all the works of a born 
dramatist wonderfully adapted to the stage”.* 

The epithets tyrengaiyn?, " P tfr* ;in<1 mm** can be 
applied to all these plays and they also show the wwuft raw 
of the poet, as will he shown in the next chapter. Dandin's 
remarks gfawiajiareft: etc. admirably suit all these works. 

A familiar feature of many of these plays is the 
interest in, one might almost say the 



19. SYMPATHY WITH KINGS AND WARRIORS 
ON THE BRINK OF RUIN, 
whether this be due to a curse or to their own 
wickedness.* Karp a in the Karna, Duryodhana in the 
Cm and Pane, and Vftlin in the Abh are instances in 
point. 

Finally, the most convincing proof of common 
authorship, as noted by Kirata,' is furnished by the 
prevalence of one underlying note in all these plays, 
viz., of 

20. SVARAJYA. 

The prayer in the epilogue of some of the plays is 
iiv* OTmog i. Udayana plays are permeated with the idea 
of regaining the Vatsa kingdom. The Mahlbharata plays 
also breathe the note of recovering the kingdom for the 
Pandavas. In the Dal, Krspa places Ugrasena on the 
kingdom of Mathura after slaying Kamsa. In the Rama 
plays, Rama is crowned king towards the end, king of 
Svarfijya. The Avi also gives to its hero the kingdom, 
and the Cor, to judge from its sequel as found in the Mrcch, 
also tells of the good government being guaranteed to the 
people by the dethroning of the tyrant Palaka and the 
crowning of Aryaka. As this idea is found pervading all 
the plays, it proclaims their common authorship. 



1 IS, 1931. pp. 11-45. 2 WlnturnUx, P't&emt. |» 190. S WcOtnocxnd 
S»rcr TMifffU IWiwidnm flop, Vol. II, p. 148. 4 Nuralhi tmnrfalion. pp. 
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Thus, a careful study of the problem, under various 
heads, leads us to the definite conclusion that all the plays 
are the products of one and the same brain. All the plays 
are found to be linked and interwoven, inter se, by strong 
chains. The Car which has been excluded by Prof. 
Devdhar who vouchsafes for the common authorship of 
the twelve plays,' has also been proved by us to show 
many eommon characteristics. 

Dr. Raja would deny one author for this group as, 
according to him, the maximum number of works by a 
single author is only three, generally one. J This doe* 
not seem to be cogent and sound. Against this, the 
tradition noted above may prove a different thing 
further, it may he stated that six dramas of one Vatsaraja 
have been published in the Gaekwad's Oriental Series. 

The Pratinii is not given a place in the BhSsa 
dcamas as, it is alleged, it refers to the Bhftsya of 
Medhatithi. 1 But the boast of RAvaria of having studied 
the M tmubh/ifya " would be such a ridiculous anachronism 
that we must refuse to credit even an alleged plagiarist of 
tenth or eleventh century with such an abysmal 
absurdity". Further, the Prat is already shown to be 
closely related with other plays of the group. 

SOME CONTRARY VIEWS REFUTED. 

In Dr. Keith's opinion, "the arguments of Mr. 
Jahagirdar seem quite insufficient to establish two 
groups The differences in style, proportion of metres 
etc, are due to the exigencies of the subject, different 
sentiments requiring different styles, and due to the works 
being written in different periods of the poet’s life. Some 
are his earlier productions, while some are the products 
of his mature genius. This answers Dr. Barnett, Messrs, 
l’isharotis, l’rof. Woolner, Mr. Sankar, Dr. Johnston and 
others/ Even the works of Kalidasa, Bhnvabhuti, 
Shakespeare etc. do not show uniformity. 

As to Prof. Dhruva's arguments,* all the Slalui- 



... } ”?*• P' *17. 3 Su hbov., al.%0 GOS. No. 

b. \ atuiftb. 4 Bam**. Ztt'O.S. 3. P . 86 . 



inn ' . V?™ . to'ON. a, p. 86 . Kaue. 17) \ 3M0. 0. 

100- 3 Siitlbonlnr. JBIMS, 1925, p. 132. The poiol I, comid~*d tn dalall latti 

S , p. 621 ; PIUjjioU*, USOS. S. 
'?• ‘ 07 .- 1CB : ‘ T-ur«fn<iu i'fej*. VOL 1. Iutf : Sink.-, 2. p. 

04 Jobnf.oa i.1 1WJ, W. OWW. I Pnt>*.a. Abiu. ten. p. 12. TJInlfaw 
LMt/m. p. 203 N. 18. v 
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bhdrata plays are very closely related as would appear 
from our study above. So the tour plays stated by him 
(viz., the Dv , Dgk , Kama and V to) cannot be separated 
from the Mv, and Pane. The Prat and Abh must 
definitely be from the (icn of the same author as the 
striking similarities pronounce. The verse ^<ng«T • • • nfi; 
n itfwjf! referred to by Abhinavagupta as coming from 
DhJlsa fits in suitably in the Abh and not in the Prat as 
suggested by Prof. Dhruva . 1 The discrepancies in the 
two works observed by Prof. Dhruva are due to the Abh 
being an earlier work, and also due to the poet's 
non-observance of the unities of time and place. The points 
of affinity between the Prat and Abh are so remarkable 
and convincing that they oust the idea of different 
authorship or imitation. 

The similarities in thought noted by us above, cannot 
be passed over too lightly. The style may be easily 
imitated, but not the spirit, and many other peculiarities 
that appertain to an individual. Hence, it is our considered 
opinion that there are very strong grounds for holding 
a common authorship. 

In conclusion, the result of our investigation may 
thus he expressed in the words of Dr. Sarup : “ The 

community of technique, language, style, ideas, treatment 
and identity of names of dramatis persona, prose and 
metrical passages and scenes are so remarkable that the 
conclusion of their common authorship is inevitable." ’ 



1 Dbruvi JValima, Inc. pp. 'iA-V 9. Oe. AM. Or. p. Si-1. Wo h»\o «bowa 
In too nrxl cbiplec in detail the place a( tb# nne in the Abh. Abhinavtguptacltot the 
vcr»i m coming from Bhlsa, aofl Pnl. Dhrn>» auicna the autbouliip of «v«a plajs 
of IU fiioop to BhA». So Uie Abh cannot be ruled oot. ? HR, 19*17 p. 116. 





CHAPTER II. 

AUTHORSHIP OF BHASA 
and 

AUTHENTICITY' OF TllE TRIVANDRUM PLAYS. 

After having established at least a prima facie case 
lor holding all the plays to be the productions of one and 
the same author, the next point to be considered is the 
‘author’ of these plays. The late of Bhasa seems to be 
a peculiarly unhappy one. So long, the loss of his works 
was deplored ; but now that the works have appeared 
before the public, they are “assured to be compilations 
and adaptations”.' Is it that the unlucky, inauspicious 
number thirteen, which happens to be that of the works so 
far available, has played the trick ? 

I- SVAPNA AND SVAPNA V AS A V AD ATT A -(.eta) 
When M\I. Dr. T. Ganapati Sastri published the 
first edition of the Svapna, the MSS read or *t*i. 

«r?*i and the learned editor took them to be the 
contracted forms of the full name Svapnavasavadatta. 
Many were the scholars who held that both were quite 
distinct works.' Bhattanatha Swami even objected to the 
title of the Svapna being given to the Trivandrum work 
and contended that the subject-matter of the real Svapna 
was quite distinct from that of the latter. The real 
Svapna, according to him, deals with the love and marriage 
of Udayana with V&savadattii. But in his subsequent 
tours in search of MSS, Dr. G. Sastri came across four 
MSS from different sources of which some gave the name 
Svapnavusavadatta in the colophon . 1 “A hitherto 
unutilised palm-leaf MS written in old Malayalani 
characters” used by Dr. Sarup also read Svapnavasava- 

„„„„ ' K "' U ' DS0S ' B ' P m - 2 p " 1 ”' rj1 ' lT.pp.aiO-ail.914; Ilsmclt. 
DSOS. 3. pp. 3a. 021-022; X. K. PUkirnii.CTrtwiiui. nn.lt, 17 ; K. R«o» PU£arrtl 
p HO; DSOS. *. so 6SHJ42; RmtUoMha. IA. 44. «. 1Q0 ; iraedr,oall. 
I'idvx'l JW. p. 103; R.jo, JOB, 1. pp !». »37~2t4. 2.7 (-print*! .Si™, .M it 
m-nt erf the flint lew act* of .1 N St «r dnimi ol tb.t name by Kifln ). 5 C«Ui«l 
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datta as the title of the work and thus Dr. Sastri’s conjecture 
was supported from a different source. 1 Under these 
circumstances, it is rather remarkable that as late as in 
1925, Prof .K. R. Pisharoti should say—" Local MSS never 
read Svapnavdsavadatta 

A further confirmation for holding the works 
designated by different titles as Svapna N ,i } a k a , 
SvapttayusavadaUa or Svapnavdsavadatta are identica 
is furnished by adkuntalavydkhyd, an unpublished MS 
in the Govt. Oriental MSS Library, Madras ; herein many 
quotations from a Svapnavdsavadatta are found, which are 
seen without any change in the Trivandrum play.' Hence 
the name Svapnavdsavadatta given to that play is 
indisputable, and the Bhasa theory cannot be assailed 
simply on account of difference in the title. 

In dramatic literature at least two works bearing 
identical titles arc not found. Dramatists treating the 
same subject, e.g. Rfima dramas, Udayana dramas, etc. 
select distinct titles, and the Car and the j Wreck prove 
the same thing. One of the Kalyanasatigandhikas 
mentioned by Dr. Barnett is not a dramatic work' and 
there is nothing to support the existence of another 
Ddlacarita ‘ We have shown elsewhere in this work that 
the quotation in the Sdhi tyada rpana may well be from the 
Bdl as published in the T. S. S. Thus, there being no 
evidence in support of two dramas bearing the same name, 
it may safely be assumed that there is only one Svapiia 
in Sanskrit drama. 

Authorship of one of the plays will establish the 
authorship of the group. We find in the works on rhetorics 
many references to a Svapnavusavadatla and a couple of 
references mention the work as well as its author. 

We shall first consider direct references to a 
Svapnavdsavadatta in their chronological order and see 
whether the Svapnavdsavadat tas referred to therein are 
one or many, and whether they are identical with our 
work. The direct references arc : — 



1 I'lOOT, pic face. p. II. Ai ihe fobpliwi, hou-w. uridcutiy shrcush 
ovciNtH, iho ti»me Siopnn fcaa been nrintod ImUuiI of SMjHtae'XmwIoVa ( VUieo, 
p. 04 ). t BSOS, 9, p. 610. I AWtika, Ufeore, loir, p, VIII ; VfaUalaroma 
soatri, IUQ, 4. p. 744. 4 Bxractl, l)S0S. 8, fp. 33N j 441; JBAS . 1028. p. 060; 
Tbwnii. JItAS. 1025, p. 107. » 0. SaMii. Crihrai Sftnfy, p. 21 ; KbuperUr. 
loiaiikma. 4. p. 320 ; ft 89, p. 10 




i. Acarja Ablsinavaguptapada (10th Century). 

ii. Bhojadevn in the Spisdraprakdsa (1 1th Century). 
in. Sfiradatanaya in die Blidvaprakuia (12th Century). 

iv. Sarvfinanda in the A marakoiaflkdsarvasva (12th 
Century). 

v. R.lmacandra and Gunacandra in the Niifyadar- 

e a (End of the 12th Century). 

aranandin in the Nafakalakfana Ra/nakoSa 
(13th or 14th Century). 
vii. Sakinttalavyabhyd (14th Century). 

ABHINAVAGUPTA. 

i. While commenting on Bharata’s Niityaidstra, 
1. 74, Abhinavagupta refers to the kridd in a Svapnavdsava- 
rfm i cm cicai'i'FJsn'n^ i This reiers to the 
/lar.dttka-kritfu mentioned in Act II, though Dr. Raja would 
take it to refer to the incidents in Acts V and VI of the 
printed Svapua.' MM.Kuppuswami Sastri holds the Svapua 
mentioned by Abhinavagupta as different from our text, 
as hilarious merriment (kritjit) is not the chief feature 
( pradhdna ) in the plot of our play ; while Bhattanatha 
Swami, accepting that our play has kridd in it, doubts its 
authenticity on other grounds.' After PraveSaka, the 
second act opens with the stage direction w: swjipr 

mrrrn icri-ft refrain aionw m i (Svapua, p. 40) and this 
should leave no doubt as to our play containing kridu and 
Abhinavagupta referringto our text by ' Svapuavdsavadattd' 
ii. A hot controversy has raged over the non- 
inclusion in our present text of the verse mentioned by 
Abhinavagupta as occurring in a Svapua. The context 
is : cpna a a*i'hs4«a»rsrWtiRW i from the 

D/ivauydloka. Abhinavagupta illustrates the remark by: 
DDT inzV:. 

nfarlTiTvEDTj DDDIfTT I 

51 STTDEI n It’ 

It appears from this that the verse from the Svapua 
is an instance where poets care only for figures ( alamkdras ) 
paying no regard to sentiments (rasas). This verse is 
not found in the present text and this has led many a 

i JOH. 1. p. 43S 2 Knv>«f.mi SmM. Aito'yi, tolr., p, J6: JOR. 

I, p. »1 ( u. 3; Bhiuumtlin, M, -16 v m. s DkM«sSUJ/a!iKaua. l’dd>«« 
3. p. 162. 
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critic to regard our text with suspicion.' There is a 
difference of opinion amongst the Bh&saites as to the 
probability of the verse finding a place in our text. MM. 
Dr. T. Ganapati Sastri and others opine that the verse 
cannot find a place in our Svapua as it suits neither 
Padmflvatl nor Vflsavadattfl, since the verse, according 
to them refers to love at first sight.' Prof. Kuppuswami 
Sastri endorses the same view stating: “This verse does 
not admittedly find any place anywhere in the Svap>i<i 
of the T. S. S." ; but remarks that Abhinavagupta’s great 
authority cannot be impugned without very strong 
grounds.’ 

Now, as we have found Abhinavagupta’s testimony 
to be correct in one instance, the same presumption 
applies to it in the other instance. So we must 
assume that the verse ura-to etc. occurred in the text at 



the time of Abhinavagupta. The verse may find a place 
in the dream-scene. The verse, in plain words, means 
that the speaker’s eyes had been closed and a lady’s 
appearance opened them so that she entered his heart. 
The king in his half-drowsy state actually sees 
Vasavadatta going away from him and says to Vidnsaka 
who enters at the moment : irq<«i ! i urn ms'-m i 

and by way of explanation repeats the verse in question.* 
The context is admirably suited for the verse and 
pleads guilty to the charge of the sentiment (rasrt) being 
subservient to the figure ( alambdra ), as " the occasion 
after the dream when the king actually saw for the first 
time that his beloved wife was alive was certainly an 
occasion fit for an outburst Of an uncontrollable sentiment 
and not for a poor and plodding metaphor".’ 

1 H. Swiri, MASS. sfl. pp. 10-11 ; A. K. Ptaharoli. CH/icW m 
14-13; Btutuaraltu., IA. 43. pp. 190-172; X»n«, VJV, IpJO, p. lCOiMoiw/nnlaMna. 



pp. 10-11 
13. pp. 190-171; Xane, 

2 G. Sum, Crili/nl SUtOu, p. 19 ! HOritoc Sutri, IUQ, 



GOS, No. OO.toU^p. 4t. 

WIntomiU (c® olliot groomM, tVoWm.', P l 
JHAS, 1923, p. 104; Dr. Thcaia* hu elmne*1 hit opinion lotor 



216-217 ; Hlunnoila SoMrl. MASl, 28. p. 11 ; BhiMiann’in 
Wlnternitz (cm oibor grcmmlU, /VoUr.vi, p 125 ; Tboainc. 



MIo 3 *' * s '" imn ' 



p. 11. 



1, p. 815 1 JOIt, 9. i 
Stnml, U, 45. p. ID 

JRAS, 1922. p. 61 ; J.mw. — . r . .w*. ... . 
cm <JRAS, 1928. n I A/crpo. Intr, ; 

Pnrmj.p., J’-otUva, Intr, p XIX. TUa context for Iho wnwl,:— 

jim— ! fonfc* i m imrm i 
ufaTU,ir*-4;z mD-j* i 

I^ItiW m S&E! I! (Snymo p. 112.) 

ircanling to Dh.ru ra, Stapai iqwr tioio jnaca/. Ahm.. 1927. pp. 0-10 : PomnUpn. 

: “ r ' PP- XV1I-XX ; B->, Zll.'i, p.2S7 ; JOB. 1 . pp. Ml-283; ?chtl.M, lew. 
JBilAS, 1 713. pp. 142. 273-273 I -tor vtra* m»y SnU i plica In iho prluttt) tell lit (h* 
coatoil givMi above. Mr. Snnl.sr (AlfT. 9. p. i G> benrover. plncoi It after S*npi»» 
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The omission ol the verse from our text seems to 
be due to the scribe’s mistake or probably the verse is 
purposely ousted in deference to the criticism levelled 
against it. In any way, it is too much to argue that 
Aohinavngqpta is quoting from another Svapna, merely 
on the ground of the omission of a single verse, which can 
be explained. This docs not, at any rate, prove that there 
have been very serious alterations in the text. The evi- 
dence of the Sdkuntala, Uttarardma carita, as also of 
Macbeth are quite in point. 

IB H OJA D EVA 

in the 12th PrakSsa of his Srngdraprakdia states : 

wrawwwi tisn mt; 1 'imcmifsa =? 

trpisiiw n»*!T “5 *iH*fi« 1 -1 r?’! 1 vsmrav 

1 wutiw ns w^'i; «n rb-^h <n ^nrriro fefww. i 
mentioning some incidents from a Svapna. These inci- 
dents, it will be readily admitted, closely resemble the 
events described in the fifth act of our text, testifying 
at the same time to our text being the same as known to 
Bhojadeva. 

SAradAtanaya 

in the eighth Adhikara of his Bhavaprakaia illustrates 
Pra santa Naiaka by discussing in detail the entire 
plot of a Svapna' It is admitted on all hands that our 
1 (iOS. So. JO. n- 033-0311 

SflRt U3 HW. 4 

to 

mGvqmTOPHStflKWW 3 1 

**i*V*J*jJHP*vl 11 
I 

«nnTO jftaw 1 

r.f« ^ih^Ih f n 

^ 4 V*k 4 ^h. 11 

( 3nrrnrn**0 

Rung* wn A *n*<n afitfhftra: 1 
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text generally answers in structure and quotation, the 
details given by Sarad&tanaya. There arc some 
inconsistencies of a minor character, but they can be 
explained on the assumption of different recensions of the 
play. Thus, e. g. the verse 

<nnsen grt eftsa i 

id 'iingni aix m 

does not occur in the extant work. But a similar 
incident is found in our Svapna and the verse has been 
assigned a proper place. Dr. Sarup thinks that the 
situation is contained in the portrait-incident in our text.' 
It seems rather to be a far-fetched interpretation, and the 
two are not similar. Prof. Dhruva’s attempt at getting the 
incident by amending Vidtl§aka's speech, has been rightly 
called “ a wholly unwarranted emendation " by Prof. 
Devdhar.' Dr. Ganapati Sastri has shown that we should 
read the verse imm gft tflw etc. after Svapna, V. 8 (uttrat® 
etc) in our text.’ The last pada of the verse is required to 
be changed into i^jninni The change seems to have been 
made by &flradiitanaya to suit his context. 

SflradAtanaya’s testimony would thus be found quite 
insufficient to postulate the existence of another Svapna. 

Ht(j Wt * a*«nf3r wn m-rofft ft* n n $»«»», vx. s.) 

Si h *p: fits jaffiiR ’naa i 

hCinjji»k*«i w : n 

1 loir, p. 20 . 'Rib incldoat ir.frrwd to U 

«mft— i [ ftWBo.f «fi«(n 1 

nxiOifi (151 ik-i'w-i)— i §j 1 ( a*!? 1 !) 

eftft g *e *i a nn 1 
<rax— a 1 tftft aft 1 

■rat aul — w ‘'raa* araift •* ««iit nftft *1 *Ri 1 

vii* — - w* affeiftwx i 

•rarmf ( if >— «r*ratTW sftwnt «mifo «««it 

1 

awradl — tm aRft u <pb aftaaii 1 
*nn— ft renwrax: i 
aixiofft— win 1 

(Futon, Toil. pp. 57 -4S) 

2 Dhfura, Smjhm l*or «om inuborf. p. 10: Drrdhar, Plopi tic., p. 38. 
s Sropua, (?. 113) commuUoi?. S~ aUo 8int»r. AW. 2. p. *9. 
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It only shows that there were different recensions of the 
Svapiia, and our text represents a different recension to 
that used by SAradStanaya. Similar omissions are found 
in the Southern editions of the Sdkunlala and fieghaduta, 
etc.' 



SARVANANDA 

in hjs Amaraioiafrhisarvasva mentions three divisions 
of Sriigdra, viz. dharma, artha and kdma hr it gar ct. ‘ 
' Nandayantl' is cited as an instance of the first, and the 
third has been exemplified in a Svapiia by the marriage 
of Udayana with V'Asavadatta. Thus, Sarvfmanda 
apparently says that the Svapiia is concerned with the 
marriage of Udayana with VisavadnttA. and as our text 
deals with Udayatsa’s marriage with Padmavati, 
Bhattanathn Swam , Pisharotis, and others declare our 
text as spurious and only an actors’ version.' But, it will 
be seen that the quotation is rather defective and faulty, 
in that it mentions artha-inigiira but leaves out of account 
the example therefor. “Editorial pruning” »s therefore 
necessary to give symmetry and completeness to the 
quotation it requires the transposition of a single word 
viz. before ipfrj:, and reading mia for n*. m. Thus 

the quotation would read : 

Further, Bhojadeva, SflradStanaya and Ssgaranandin 
( as we shall presently see ) concur in making PadmSvatl's 
marriage, the theme of the Svapiia. Hence Dr. Ganapati 
Sastri’s emendation “ is an a priori solution of the 
difficulty So the Svapiia illustrates ariha-ifiigara 
( political marriage ). 

That the Svapna includes kama-iritgara has been 



1 In Ibt llio tuiluv. In, wrwi nmonf oilwn ir» In lt« 

t wmi.pi ; I. 10 S S3 3 ”5 ac (Rn> «iiUou. 1985. pp. 90-00 : 
j^-ii>wtf«: writ®: -<o (ib.p ion ; irh ,!c. iu p. nan ; ai,o pp. asi-dii 

W nrwl. Sr.Axu^Aua Edu. oft be Mtgk&t&fa luiolou ttocouiQ»caUry of Ptirnn-At^vmi 
omit* tfQ venc* which formed |*it cA tho fccni in 900 A. D. 2 
HR|4v*ffa*: I {TOTO I fjTTT^: ktiiW ** If M 1 H ! 

TO*# 4^1*1 s3*f*rT: I WT: 1 

3 BbnU&uithn. IS, J3. p. 190; A.K. Pitlinrcll, Cririctsn, pp. 1I-1S. K. R. 
iTtbiroii. IUQ . 1. p. 105. 4 G. SoUn. Critical Study, v 19 . Kjirihor JHQ. 
I. PP. 374-3T5; SUiiUr. JJfT . d 17 ; Sarup. riifat. late., pt> M-27. 5 Suitkauxac 
JDRAS. 1023. p. 343. 
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shown by referring lo the dream-scene, but it does not 
refer to Vftsavada tta-pari paya therefore, according to Dr. 
Sarup, Dhatrl's speech in the sixth act referring to the 
romantic marriage of Vasa vadattft illustrates kama-irigdra 
(love marriage).’ Sarvfinanda’s quotation being thus quite 
reasonably explicable, it cannot help to proclaim our text 
as spurious or stage version. 

The most important evidence throwing a flood of 
light over the authorship of Svapna is the one from the 
A ' alyadarpatia of 

rAmacandra and gunacandra, 

first given by Dr. L6vi in JA, 1923, p. 197 (foot-note). 
It runs : 

qp!.t*i^nfW ynfifr fhai'rart i 

•1" nt ejt urn ■ (V. L. tot)’ 

The words WSfft preceding in the above 

quotation are used, according to Dr. L6vi, to distinguish it 
from another Svapna by a different author. There are no 
instances of two dramatic works being docketted by the 
same title as was pointed out above.* The term '-Tints* 
was prefixed to the word Svapnavasavadatta as the public 
were unfamiliar ‘‘with the play or its authorship". 4 That 
it does not presuppose another Svapna is proved by the 
fact that the same treatise describes the Mrcch as Bjgtsfajforn, 
which could not have been appended to distinguish it from 
tire Daridra Carudatta which is already distinct. 

Now, the printed Svapna does not contain the above 
verse (and also the context, according to Dr. L£vi) and 
hence it is not the ‘authentic’ Svapna according to Dr. Levi, 
nor is it by BhSsa. We shall see whether it can find any 
place in the printed drama. It will be seen that it can 
occur, if at all, in the fourth act of the play, where Dr. L6vi 
finds ‘dislocated’ elements of the original Bhftsa scene. 
Dr. Sukthankar has explained the situation in detail and 

1 CJ. Rajn. JOB, 1, p. SSS, *ajs It*l VbavftdaUi-pnriny» might hnie 
fcruutl the concluding portion of tb« net fetal, m m 8h»U tlio* later on, 

ihoro b culj eae Sivruiw, repretentril bj ’.ho i>i inter t-ixt, j Setup, PMen, Imr. 
p.27. 7h« coster; i> on p. 132 of ihcSoapiut; Virtr™ 0 / V&madnJtf. T«u». p. 37. 
»!t. Sau U r, however. loot** without an exnniple, a* no oxninplo 

*»o needed . it being * common thama o( moit Suukrit plays. AUV, Q. p. 47. 3 
XS/b*d2ipat*. GOB. No 46. p 84. 4 Thomo., JKA: S, 1915. pp. 103 -101; WiatornlM. 
CH. I* comber iMi. p. Ml. 8 ThomM. JUAS, 1W5. p. 10! ; cf. L4vi. JA. 192B, 
p. 199. 
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lias rightly concluded that the verse may occur after 
^5 arurrajso nj ( p. 72 ) as — rrar ( s'fiifk*!- 
o etc. { Svapna , I V.2a).‘ That is the 
right place for the verse, and after what Dr. Sukthankar 
has written about it, we deem it unnecessary to cover the 
same ground. There is no great “dislocation" — no lacuna 
of the - elements of the original scene. All that is needed 
is the replacement of the verse at a point where there is a 
hiatus in our version. 

Dr. Raja objects to the above suggestion on the 

K iund of the repetition of the king’s speech by the jester.' 

e see no repetition of the sense of the king’s speech in 
the jester’s remarks. The jester observes the plucking and 
gathering of flowers, while the king refers to the crushing 
of flowers. The jester’s inference as to the lady being 
PadniSvatl stands to reason, because what he means to 
say is that the royal pleasure-garden being rather under the 
exclusive control of Padmavatl, none but her ladyship 
alone would collect flowers from her iephalika bower. 

Dr. Raja recasts some of the passages and gives his 
version of how the scene might have read originally. Prof. 
Dhruva also tries a similar device as the text is grin 
according to him.’ We find that no such emendations are 
necessary. The verse is simply to be placed in the context. 
MM. Dr. G. Sastri places the verse at Svapna, p. 45, but 
the context there does not suit the verse. 

The usual mistake of the scribe or the ultra-cleverness 
of some hyper-critical Kerala Papdita is responsible for 
the loss of the verse from the text. Instances of changes 
in the Northern and Southern recensions of the same MS 
are not rate, and the absence of a verse or two is not a 
sufficient reason for arguing the existence of a different text 
by a different author. The above quotation from the 
Natyadarpaya leaves no doubt as to the authorship of Bhasa 
of the Svapna, and if our text is proved to be identical 
with the Svapna that we read of in the Sanskrit literature 
(which by now we have sufficiently proved) the whole 
series of thirteen dramas published in the T. S. S. will 
have to be ascribed to Bhasa. 



1 JMtAS. IMS. P?- 18S-13T. 271-378; Uvi. JA . IMS. pp. 106-HW. 
/OR. I. p. 230. 1 Bnj», /OR. 1, p. 280: Pli run. Scd^na ii^ir wra jmiWiT. pp. 
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Dr. L6vi, in the same article, refers to another 
treatise on dramaturgy quoting an extract therefrom bearing 
on the present question. 

SAGARANANDIN 

in his Natakalakaaiiaralnakoia while discussing the 
manner of transition from the prologue to the main scene, 
apparently cites from a Svapnavasavadatta . ‘ — <njt 'T^aTui- 
T'li w*t tpw: ( rsmit gwi is!* ) i *'4 trimpfmwr i ( fan;- 
w ) *4 wtmw nwnwnrra 

i i jS*a<hng i »iT3 maqninjvB sfa rwnnwrew: i 

This does not tally with the printed text. There the 
prologue is worded thus: ^jrow:— I'lifa i 
<=i'l«*r ) 3W.? 3!<U5 I 3lw ! 3tS.5 I 
qs>r».— tug, fair,n*ti 

qrotimit'it sm: u 

On account of the difference between the two, Dr. 
Levi, Prof. Pisharoti and others regard our text with 
suspicion as an adaptation.’ Dr. liaja finds in Sftgaranandin 
a support for the particular meaning hr: attaches to the 
expression M M. Dr. G. Sastri, Dr. Thomas, 

Dr. Sukthankar, Prof. Dhruva and others on the other 
hand, explain the difference on the ground that 
Sagaranandin was quoting from memory or giving in his 
own words the contents of the prastdvaua or quoting from 
a variant text. 1 



The above assumptions, especially that of stating in 
his own words, seem to be confirmed by the wording of 
the quotation, e. g. such words ns <rou?fns,’ii<i*n jprais:. n'.miwt 
in place of the usual vorofra*, hwr a'tnwri *psnr.-etc. 
The. extract from the KdJiuntalavyakhyd which will be 
considered next, also shows that Sagaranandin was 
stating the contents of the sthdpaud in his own words. 
The two extracts discovered by Dr. Levi show that our 
Trivandrum play is a Southern recension of the drama of 
Bhdsa' Finally, we come to 

1 I>vi J.I. mi p. HIT. .Vaftitain.VjTiiai'flCMAoAj, oftied bTM. Dillon. 
buiw*"ll; t«n puhliihti! at tho (Wool lial.oi.ily P-.-. Il^ndwi. m?/. Till* 
nu^i""«CTi»iath. 1 tn(wk<inp.41 ? U>l. J,t, IMS pp.llMl?; PldiuoU, 
108 j, Derdhor, Maj. |>.e0; Hlnuinaili.. VAST. M. a. 11. s JOB. 
f ■ J- W * .^“T' PP- 117 - 1 . 1 ? • Thcmmo, .’BA 8. IMS, p. M ; 

ISM, p. 878 ; Sutlh-ntia?, JBBAS. SW3, p, UTS ; UW». Simmn tw mm frahoi, 

jj£ m-m*' VlMn ‘ Imc ‘ pp ' S9 ' w ' 6jk,b,l!Ut - Jbras. iwa. pp. 
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sakuntalavyakhyA 1 

referred to above. It refers ( p. 30 ) to the 
prastavana of a Svapna in identical words as are found in 
our text — «rai ?ro*Tsci^it«n*£— i ! fipg eg 
nfo ftjjiTRqij t&t 5 u win i mv tprtfh i ( P'W ) JWts Jt'W? »*or 
3»*r* i etc. We thus find that this writer was familiar 
with the southern recension of Bhasa, which is identical 
with the printed text, and that our conclusion that 
differences in quotations arc due to different versions of 
the same text is supported. 

Direct references to the Svapna, so far as we know, 
are all given above. All of them refer to one and the 
same Svapna, and the printed text represents a southern 
recension of the same in some cases. Thus, Abhinavagupta 
refers to the second and fifth act of our play, Dhojadeva 
to the fifth, SJradfitanaya to the first, fourth, fifth and 
sixth, SarvSnanda to the third, fourth and fifth, Ramacandra 
and Gutiacandra to the fourth, and Sagaranandin and 
Sdkuntalavyakhyd to the prologue of our play.' All the 
references being found in the printed text, there is no 
ground to support multiplicity ot the Svapna by different 
authors. The Ndtyadarpana mentions in clear and unmis- 
takable terms, Bhasa as the author of the Svapna, which 
we have proved to be identical with our text. 

Some quotations from the printed Svapna are found 
in works of different rhetoricians and authors without 
mentioning either its name or that of its author. Daycjin 
in his Kdvyadaria (II. 280), without mentioning the 
work or the author, quotes the following : — 
ow *pn & Jtwi Mtr«^ i 
tramft wt woar euntt* u 

Though this does not occur in the Svapna nor has it 
been specifically assigned by its author to a Svapna, we 
are inclined to think that it might have belonged to the 
northern recension of our play. Its place in our text is 
after VI. 17.* 

Nearly all the above citations, direct as well as in- 

1 IIIQ. S. pp. 721-7J8: K. No. 2778 In llovt. Oriental MSS Library. 
Mad mi. qaeloi from tU Cdr. ftyli. JWSc, £51, Svapna. and iii. 

2 Dhrnva. Seapua upai iiaio protAi. pp. 4-6. ] Undeniu ( US. p. 13 i and 
Ocvdhu { Plapt rtt. p. <11 ) mention onlj ibo tUuu by Dupjia. It prcfciLIx formed 
part, of Um Kinn'a awoh. alter Srap*a, VI. IT. Ip. HI): *1 SW B&SAK I 
IIWK'I I ^3 etc. (Karpnmuia, II. ISO) 
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direct, postulate the existence of one Svapna only, and 
that also from Bhasa. Some authors, notably 
Abhinavagupta, Rfltr.acandra and Ganacandra, Sarvflnanda 
etc., seem to militate against the unity of tlie Svapna , but 
“the most that can be made out from these facts against 
the ascription to Bhasa is simply that there wore probably 
varying recensions of the plays”. 1 

Having ascribed the Svapna to Bhasa on the 
authority of the Nafyadarpana, further evidence in support 
is to be considered. That is supplied by 

RAJASEKHARA 
who in his Suhttmuklavali states : 

tmrarcroksft &£. isif qfififign i 
wwKwtpiw ir*: it 

The wording, expression and sense of the verse is 
so simple that it need not detain us Jong. It says : when 
critics subjected the cycle of Bhisa's dramas to the test 
of fire ordeal, fire did not burn the Svapna. It thus 
speaks of two things : Bh&sa wrote a number of dramas 
and the Svapna was one of them. The idea of a rival 
Svapna worked out by Dr. Raja’ on the strength of this 
stanza is, as noted by G. Harihar Sastri, absurd for a 
number of reasons.' 

Leaving aside the question of the authenticity of 
the quotation for a moment, we think it will be acceptable 
that the meaning is quite clear that “ the Svapna of 
Bhftsa survived exposure to the fire of criticism, when his 
dramas were exposed to the ordeal by experts ".* This 
is confirmed by the tradition recorded in the Prtkvirdja- 
vijaya, and its commentary.* 

Messrs. Pisharotis, Dr. Raja and others, have tried 
to reduce the statement of RftjaSekhara to an absurditv by 

S iting stanzas from Kavivimaria alleged to be from 
jaSckhara, which identify Bhasa ( the pre-Kalidasan 
poet ) with Dhavaka ( a post-Kfdidasan poet ) and credit 

1 Koilb, BSL, p. XV. J JOB, I, p. 227. It io liiWimllng to *** Dr. 
Rn;»ccro*«to lb* mowing: Bhlsi'c dnm»a contained toniloenlloo TUew 
tia, horfil .11 otfeer dntmn <1. #. oxcsUM tb»m| ; bat Sw 2 "i<i idono reio.iced sms 
S o noeofdlng to tbi*. IntorpteUtion lUu Sugmo w« l* iiv»l to Blvuv'i works. 
1 JOB. 9. |. 916. « Eb!U>. HSl . p. XIII. B BrUUtraSaanita, 1. 3. 

R^rMmstnCTrnrav'Hilt'q i amv , a, p. »$•, o, sum, 

CfSliial S.'adp, Apt. n <b|. 
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him with the authorship of the Priyadariiha, RalmvaH, 
Ndgauanda, Uddttaraghava, Kiraitdvali and Svapnavasa- 
vadatta, 1 

The context of the verses in the Kavivimariti has 
been shown by Messrs. Sesha Iyer, G. Harihar Sastri to 
be a recent forgery, and Dr. Keith accepts the conclusion 
talcing the forgery as "gross and palpable”.’ 

The extract from the Kavivimaria is a patchwork 
of truth and falsehood. The spuriousness of the stanzas 
would be evident from the curious statements they make, 
e.g. Kiranavali, a work on logic by UdayanflcSrya, is a 
tragedy of Bhdsa, and Uddttaraghava also is a Nataka 
of Bhftsa. There is no reference lu Kavivimaria in the 
whole of Sanskrit literature.' 

It seems that some Pandit, in imitation of the 
genuine stanzas of RnjaSekhara, composed verses in praise 
of Dhflvaka and inserted the genuine Raja£ekhara stanza 
viz. etc. in them.* 

In condemning the extract as fraudulent and 
spurious, the stanza wi ' reiz areg. rTqo etc. cannot be dismissed 

1 K. R. PldMMU, IRQ, J, po. 100 100 I HQ, 0. pp. ftM-ttl; X. K. 
PUlmrctl, Crlfwuw, pp. lfl-li j Hnjo, JOIt, l, p?. M6-M7. Th: atnnau nre : 

s £i'> ^ a •TRfl l 

mrSisIx ft ->15: : sfRiaftiftr‘r>rt i 
•nil Mifra tfw faqifasiT i 
frfr-w *>« >t ft'itfi'ii • 

cr Tjt tRnw* ysft i 

or Aoftn: i 

WMWWHfiil D 

nwipraw 'iftput t 

?rn.7ftwr«i 01 ‘RiST I 

ftwre sroft >i fatftu n 
mtWKWfcR Sfe f«k Tflfy^H I 
wjnwmm 3iRts»pn lira: u 

2 Scifca ly«t, IHQ, 1. p. 361; G. Hulhir StHO. IHQ. 1. pp. STQ-S7S ; 
Keith. USL. p. XIV "Dr. Sutthimkor’i acMpurxn (m JBKAS, I&43) of thii 
loaUtfa end ofaieut forfieij U Nj«M|UWy Biterttlcul". Keith, RSL, p. XIV 3 Cf. 
BhiUaisaUui, Bt*j*rii*». TA, 41. PP. Ul-112 i O. Huthar Sa«tri. IHQ. 1. p.Mt ; »1 k 
bhOmlki to PHjri.i>r<ifnt \>j KrUhn&mictmrja, pp. XXV. 10 XXVI. 4 Gcnuini 
■Uom cdlKtMi by P.utt.™ In JHUAS, 17. ip. 67-71. The coot p*er of ihr aUnoi- 
i- mid to t« K»r»j«Ut SMri |P«U’S Ictr. to irij. Cf. ilto S«ki Iyer, IRQ. 1. r 
S6L 





as a ‘forgery', "of doubtful authority", and "proving 
nothing”;' its authenticity has been proved by the 
independent evidence of the Siikiimu/rtdvali of Jalhapa 
( 12th Century A.D. ), where it is definitely ascribed to 
Rajasekhara. 

Assuming that the whole context, alleged to be from 
the Kavivimaria viz. ^njjir g etc., is' a genuine one, 

\vc shall see whether any meaning can be extracted from 
tt. Dr. Sarup tries to bridge over the absurdity by noting 
the tradition that makes Dhavaka a contemporary of Sri 
Har§a and the real author of the works that pass off as Sri 
Harsa's. Dr. Sarup takes ‘Bhflsa’ in the verses preceding 
etc. to mean ‘illustrious’, and translates : 
"Neither wealth nor noble descent can account for poetic 

C , for the illustrious ( Bhdsa ) Dhfivaka became the 
ost of poets. By the illustrious ( poet ) ( Bhdsena ) 
was composed in the beginning a play called Priyadarlika 

‘Thus interpreted,' says Dr. Sarup, ‘the passage 

neither clouds the reliability of R!ija§ekhara's statement 
nor gives any indication of the existence of two Bhflsas'.’ 
The interpretation, however, appears to be unsatisfactory 
and far from convincing. 

We think that the extract compares Dhavaka with 
Bhflsa. In the two genuine Rajasekhara stanzas, viz. 
srpuftqfonort* etc. and <B<ft mrnl 3 nr w i: etc., the poet lias 
compared a potter ( kulala ) Drona to VySsa, a miitadga 
( untouchable ) Divakara to B5na and MayDra, and 
similarly a washerman Dhavaka to Bhasa.' Now the 
tradition ascribing the authorship of the Priyadariika, 
Ndgtbuvuia etc. has been shown to be genuine and a 
long-standing one.' The comparison of Dhavaka with 
BhSsa seems to have been instituted on account of the 
modelling of the Priyadariikd and Ratudvali on the Svafnia 

t K. Rnait Piiharc'.l. TSQ. 8, pp. M3-SM 2 Piitou, Xotf.. pp.tt-W. 
i gtwfrtfaw*rt Jifdtan n 'ifi-i'n i 

gweta gu II 

wit unlit nntai i 

git UTOBjtil: n 

4 IHQ, 1, i>. S73 ; suap, Vuion. loir., pp. 22-28 ; P»ranjnpo. BaMlDCMiagraha. I. 

141-166. Prof. Parxnjivjo wnrtai ont th« jaralUMuna and inilofciw besuc::i the 
Phtfu&i’tffeft, Rutatosh kcA A T d$£»«f4a on lh*ono haivd and :ho Tfivn:>drt:m Bbli* 
pluj* on tbo other, to provo BbA**'* authorship of nil thaw wniU*.7t» whola 
hoverer, iulrtiidy diwrtrflUrf. n»aubve«rivc of tbo fcOC«pt^3 chrocyolcfly of Ioduni 
writer*. 
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and Pratijnd of the latter, BhSsa in gi*£tsfof? we 

translate as wifl: ( as if BhSsa ; like the genuine BhSsa ) 

and in the next stanzas ( an*! wraa etc. ), the poet 
apparently identifies BhSsa with Dhavaka ; but the 
previous stanzas referring to a kultila Drona and a 
miitanga DivSkara remind us that the modern Dhavaka 
is compared with ancient Bhasa. The last stanza 
wt«.-nz*TOsr<? etc. brings together all the works of BhSsa 
( the ancient, as well as modem, i. c., including the works 
of Dhavaka ) and pronounces its judgment in favour of 
the Svapna. 

Thus we find that in either case, Riijasekhara’s 
statement testifies to Bhflsa's authorship, among a number 
of dramas, of the Svapna. 

This testimony of kajasekhara, coupled with that 
of the Nitty adarpaua , conclusively proves Bh Asa's 
authorship of the Svapna, 

BANA 

in the introductory stanzas to his H a rsacarit a 
mentions some of the characieristics of BhSsa's dramas : 

Cowell and Thomas have translated the verse : "Bhasa 
gained as much splendour by his plays with introductions 
spoken by the manager, full of various characters and 
furnished with startling episodes, as he would have done 
by the erection of temples, created by architects, adorned 
with several storeys and decorated with banners".' A hot 
controversy has raged over the interpretation, meaning 
and significance as also the applicability of this stanza, 
and we shall consider it in parts qtraTronn&i and 

i*: I 

The statement which has been mentioned 

as a characteristic of BhSsa, prima facie applies to the 
Trivandrum plays as they are begun by the SCtradhSra 
after the performance of wind/ in the green-room. 
( to: srmf?t qrart: ) It is to be noted in this 
connection that we are not proving the authorship or 
authenticity of the Trivandrum plays on this statement of 

1 /faijaori/fl. tr*iu. CoweU and F. W. Tdoni.M, t^odoii. 1S>7. p. 8. 





Bfina, but we are confirming our conclusion, already- 
arrived at from the Nityadarpana and Rajasekhara. 

In their enthusiasm to ‘kill’ Bhasa, 1 many scholars 
have unfortunately lost sight of the clear issues and have 
brought in much that is irrelevant and that obscures the 
problem ; some of the protagonists also have fallen into 
the same pit. 

It is said, that if the stage direction an: 

•ramt: be taken as characterizing Bkasa's works, the 
number of such works would be infinite. Many of the 
South Indian plays such as the Tapatisamvaraya, 
S ubhadr&dhanaAjaya , M attavilfisa, Aicaryacutfdmani, 
Caturbhiini etc. and Southern MSS of Kalidasa, Harsa, 
VisHkhadatta etc. also begin in the same way. Prof. K. 
Rama Pisharoti has further strengthened his position by- 
adducing MS evidence. The expression Huo'flo etc. is 
thus said to be vitiated by atdvyUpli, as it extends to a 
number of Sanskrit dramas that are definitely known to be 
by other writers. 

Now, the statement by Bapa must evidently be taken 
to refer to the works written either before his time, or at best 
contemporaneous with him. 1 1 would be absurd to suppose 
that Bapa was “presuming to give the characteristics of 
plays which were to be written after his death".’ Thus all 
the South Indian plays fall out of the list. Again, these 
and the Southern MSS of Kalidasa, Harsa etc. are quite 
distinct and need no inference as to their authorship from 

etc, on account of the names of their authors being 
mentioned in explicit terms. So, if at all, the ativydpii 
would cover the Bhagavadajjukiya, T raivikrama and 
Darnaha Prahasatui.' Of these, the first has been shown 
to be by Bodhayana ; and T raivikrama. apparently later 
than Bflnas time being composed in the middle of the 
twelfth century, has been ascribed to a CakyUr, possibly 
NTlakan^ha, by K. Rama Pisharoti. As to Damaka, Dr. 
Jolly has proved it, as we shall subsequently see, to be a 
compilation by Cakyars.' Thus, the statement m*o>?r etc 



1 Buull, ssos. ». 

Hinlunrd* 8uUt, 1M S/,38, 

“" nl “ w ‘< 1/1V, 1. pp. BW-S34 ; USOS. <■ I'll. 
813-831 : Barnott. //IdS. 1021. PP- 6T-B9. 4 BKyim&i }/ ■.*!*«», lot,.. fc. AcliMl 
»nd preface by WlafcraiH ; fishiicU. Sbo-tcfa. lWl. ro. M8-223 : JoDtJKuIimA. 
pp. 1 ia-231. 



». p cai. 5 PiriDjopj. Praams, Inir. p. m S 
pe. 1C; A. K. Ffebaroci. CiUicWu, pp. 9-li ; Dtniluii, 
1?^. >• PP- B38-SS4 ; OSOS, 6, pp. 

- loir., by l&U 

, r?- 213-323 ; Jolly. PtVycidt 
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is not wide enough as is contended. 

In this connection, the presence of the same pecu- 
liarity of irvtjiw etc in the Mattavildsa of Mahendra- 
vikramavarman furnishes us with some interesting informa- 
tion which, though strictly not relevant here, is given here on 
account of its importance. From the dates generally 
ascribed to Bana and Mahendravikramavarman both 
appear to be contemporaries; it is not clear who was the 
senior of the two. Now, Bfina refers to the state of affairs 
of his time. If he is earlier than Mahendravikmma, there 
is no doubt as to his statement applying only to Bhasa. 
But if Bapa is later than Mahendravikrama there are two 
possibilities: either the MSS of the Mattavildsa in Bapa's 
lime might have read differently, or if the MSS read 
etc. as now, Bana must be taken to have known for certain 
that Bhasa was the pioneer in that field, for BSna cannot 
be taken to include a contemporary work among Bhasa's 
works. It may be asked why we do not dismiss the 
Mattavilasa from the list, as in the case of others, on account 
of its being ascribed to a definite author. But the Malta- 
viliisa stands distinct from the other MSS in that it is 
contemporaneous with Bana, and Bapa does not mention 
as a characteristic of Bh&sa. The natural 
inference from this is that Bhflsa MSS in Bana’s lime did 
contain the name of the author in their prastavand or 
slhapand ; and therefore, that the present sthdpands are, 
as Dr. Sukthankar and Prof. Dhruva seem to suggest, 
mutilated and contain some later additions. 1 The portion 
containing the name of the author and the piece in the 
prastdvatid which existed in Bana's time is now not to be 
seen. If the changes be due to some uniform process 
worked in the South, MSS of Bhasa if unearthed in the 
North will, it is hoped, solve the problem conclusively. 

Further, much is sought to be made of the 
testimony of ViSvanatha of the fifteenth century, who 
observes in connection with the position of Nandi and 
fSu/radhdra : — 

ssfraPR 'W3-' wra- 

Rwr i 'iwmt ^wn.’ m Rra* frt=nanBwi«j.— *i*o*n 

*■: notfirta!*!, trqfrt mztg'irfnrfl 5m at'refflsn’j: t 

1 Suklhariknr, JBBAS, 101S. p. 13S; Dbsava. $ra/ui upar into frak/U. 
pp. C-ll. Also. Sirup. Inlr., p. S9: Tliomu. /BAS. pp. 877, &». 
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(p. 63, Prof. Kane's edition). The Vikratn onaiiya is here 
given ns an instance of the practice of old M * n deleicncc 
ro the views of some writer Ff o™ the critical 

apparatus to Ilillcbrandt’s edition of the 3 / udrurdk pisa 
we know that one of the very best MSS of th< Mudrardksasa 
places the words etc. before the introductory 

stanza. 1 Visvanfttha notices herein an exceptional case. 
And an exception only proves the rule, cvcii according to 
Visvanatba, that the recital of the Nam! and mat the 
entrance of the Sutradhura commenced a pis,* and 
under these circumstances Bana must have used the 
expression *pr*nTf<rTw&: to distinguish Bha&Vs plays from 
others which followed the usual practice of a Nandi 
beginning a play. 1 

In spite of the ingenious efforts by Dr. Banerji 
Sastri and Dr. Lindenau to show that IJJMIIflllU** refers 
to the stage reform of Bhasa, in combining the functions 
of the Sntradhfira and the SthSpaka, the shortening of 
the preliminaries and relegating them to the green-room, 
we think that the verse, in this sense, Is merely descriptive 
and does not serve as signifying any special characteristic 
of Bhflsa.* Bana wanted to compare Bh&sa’s plays 
with temples — “in the same words with some not very 
obvious objects of comparison. ,, ‘ At the same time, 
we do not sec in these words any special features of 
Bhasa such as the Sntradhfira taking part in the drama, 
as is maintained by Dr. Raja.* 

To turn to the other ffddas of the verse, Bapa has 
noted Bhasa’s dramas as and qum*. As to both 

of these. Dr. Raja and others refuse to see numerous 
characters and episodes in these dramas.' 

As to it may be said that Bana uses the 

tenn taking into consideration the proportion of the 
length of the dramas to the number ot characters, viz. 
small one act plays have comparatively many characters. 
Or perhaps it may be that Bftna means by it, 

and every one will endo rse the view that our dramas 

1 Konow, IA, 49, p. 33-1 J Pn«nJ» r . 0l Piojima. Inir., p. XIV. 5 
U««cjt S*«n JSJS, 10 * 1 , pp. 3flfi-S« : Ltn<tan»o. BS, pp. SO. 3T. 4 Kolih. 8l>. 
V; 81 8 akth*nfcar, JB/US. 1 </U. pp. lftO-lSI : lUddi. VJV, *7, p. 819 ; 
lv»n«. VJY, 1 OT 0 . p. 9T. S ZTJ. 8 . pp. JOB , 1 . pp. 828-380. Wa ow 

inclined to tote Dte ■ »* rcta-rirg utlm pinieafor laoda oloMnlug 

ud;pu>3 m tho Uh»u di»niM wlilcfa ii noemUy uwionn, vi*. ol tho fyngmUUana 
1,P V ? 8 -• W- DevSluu, Plnyi.fc., p. a ; IUi-.il. VJV. 47, 
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introduce characters of various types and vicissitudes. 

It has been boldly asserted that there are no 
Patakas in our collection of dramas.' True it is, that the 
episodes ( patakas ) in our dramas are not up to the 
standard o: some of the best ones in literature, but that 
does not mean that they arc not episodes, they are 
episodes all the same.' Instances are: the episode of 
Padmavatlpaririaya in the Svapna , Vallvadha and 
Sugrlvalcatha in the Abh, VidQsaka Katha or 
Angulikavrtta in the Avi, Sajjalaka-Madaniki Katha in 
the Car , Bharata Katha in the Prat, Vipft Kath&naka in 
the Pratijiid, and Sankarsapa Katha in the Bat. Out of 
the one-act plays, the episode of the Brahmanas may be 
taken as an instance ot pataka from the Mv. It would 
thus be clear that nearly all the Trivandrum plays contain 
patakas and thus answer the description by Blpa. 

Some take 'pataka' to mean ‘ patdkaslhanaka ' but 
both are quite distinct terms and there is no chance of the 
one being mistaken for the other. Still, \i pataka is taken 
to mean ‘Dramatic irony', the instances of the latter given 
in the first Chapter (Sec. -I, Patakdsthdnaka) will show 
that the term is applicable to our plays in that sense also. 

Prof. Kane objects to the use of the term Xafaka 
for all the plays in our group as, according to him, the 
term applies only to the Svapna, Bal, Avi, Abh and 
Prat.' But it should be noted, as has been observed by 
the same scholar, that Bflpa was attempting a comparison 
in general terms, and further, the onc-act plays also 
deserve to be called Ndtakas in general/ 

According to Prof. Ray by the comparison of Bh3sa- 
dramas with so many temples, “BSpa perhaps means to 
say that the dramas of Bhasa were entitled to the same 
amount of veneration as is ordinarily reserved for a 
Dcvakula".' We think that Blina has purposely used 

I Rain. Z!I. 2. p.'lM ; Dctdhnr. PUiyt rt;. , p. « 4 ; Knot. VJ l'. JVM. p. 102. 
J i.WaM Njf.m SiMra XIX. 13 

yt ft. 

nr vnV.n u 

Alia, SaAfc'poAtriHtiia, VI. 67. amfipa I 

S Hivnijsaotau, Mnraifel innniuka. Vol. I, p. 30 ; Gtowk. JDL. 12. p. 10. 
« VI V, 19M, p. 39. S Kim. VJV, 1720, p. 97 ; Dhrow. Madltuama, Inlr., pp. 
22-23. Stajra, Inif., pp 20-22. C Swp*a, lnlr., p. XV. 
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the term 'Devakula' to convey tlie idea that there was an 
atmosphere of 'holiness', ‘sublimity’, round these BhAsa- 
dramas, such as is associated with temples. Otherwise, 
he could very well have compared Bhfisa-dramas with 
'palaces’ as all the epithets equally apply to 

royal paiaces also. But as he intended to emphasize the 
holy, almost divine, halo attached to these dramas he 
employed the term ‘temple’ (rsfsi). The term applies 
to our dramas as they deal with noble subjects, high 
ideals, are didactic, and there is no trace of low morality 
or anything that would be deemed sacrilegious by even an 
orthodox Brahmin. 

The whole verse etc. has thus been 

proved to be applicable in general to the Trivandrum 
plays. It has not been proved by those who doubt liana's 
statement that he was giving fanciful descriptions. His 
statements in the same context, concerning Pravarasena, 
SntavShana, etc. are found to be correct, and hence there 
is no reason why Bapa should not be misted. 

Thus it is that BApa gives an additional chain to 
our evidence in linking the Trivandrum plays to BhAsa. 

VAKPATIRAJA ( Eighth Century ) 
in his Gaiulavaha, v 300, describes Bhasa as ‘a 
friend of fire’ ( win srsunfsh etc. ). “The epithet" as Dr. 
Winternitz says, “would be extremely appropriate for our 
plays".' Dr. Banerji Sastri and Prof. Ghatak have 
given an exhaustive list of references from the dramas 
wherever the term 'fire' occurs — expressions such as fire 
of anger, sacrificial fire, etc. being included in the iist.' 
It is neither necessary, nor correct, we think to go so far 
for proving the sw rfo s’* of the author of the Trivandrum 
plays. The appearance of Agni in human form (Abk, Vl. 
24-27 ; Avi, Iv. 8 ) as also the mention and description of 
conflagrations ar.d fires in a number of these plays ( Pane, 
I. 6-19 ; Bdl, II. 24; Dv, 32; Dgh, 22; Svafria, Act 1 
Lavftriaka Dahana) — arc sufficient, it is hoped, to justify 
the epithet. 

This also strengthens the conclusion of BhAsa’s 
authorship of the Trivandrum plays. 

The next author, worth mention, referring to some 

1 /■roNoM, r. 123 ; CB. lie:. 1521, p. 84 1. * ^erfTIiitd . JtUS. 
1991, p. 380; Ohitak. SDL, 12. pp. IT-16. 
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peculiar feature of Bhasa, is 

JAY A DEV A (1200 A. D. ) 
who in his Prasti n naraghava says 

"Wi *11- 'ETftT^T'fl fq«lT»J: I 

rif vii crmfih <jaai«u*g «um: 

W Sn *raf?t <pg*w u 

Bhasa is here described as the ‘Laughter of Poetry, 
( mftfns iftr-fi ). Hflsa, in other words, means ‘humour, 1 and 
there are many instances of boisterous ( Pratijfta, pp. 
59-61) and quiet ( Prat , p. 13; Mv, p. 22) humour in our 
plays. 1 Other examples arc the scenes in which the 
characters of.Santusta (Avi). Maitreya {Car), Vasantaka 
( SvaPna ), Sahara (Car), Sudhakara {Prat) etc arc 
presented. The scenes between Bklma and Ghatotkaca 
in the Mv and between Bhlrna and Bfhannala and 
Abhimanyu ( in the Pane ) are also full of subtle humour. 
H5sa as used by jayadeva does not mean ‘alliteration', 
as taken by Dr. Levi. Curiously enough, Dr. Raja fails 
to see any trace of humour in these plays !' 

In the introductory verses in praise of gods and poets 
in the Avanlisundarikalha which has been ascribed to 

DANDIN (?) 

• • 

there is the following verse (p. 2, verse 11 ) in glorification 
of BhUsa* 

q^ajsfq’ Rom «w: atuft'r *nz«e: ii 
B hasa is herein said to be living through his dramas 
which are, as it were, his body. One Bhasa, like the God 
Vasudeva described in his Dv, has assumed so many 
forms I We are told in this verse about two 
characteristics of BhSsa’s dramas, viz., that the five 
technical divisions known as sandhis, such as muk/ut etc., 
are clearly visible in these dramas, and that they possess 
distinct differentiating characteristics such as different 
vrllis (styles of compositions), as suit the prevailing 
sentiments. These cannot be said to be the characteristics 
exclusively applicable to Bhftsa, as the poet has to bring 
out his point through comparison; and our plays will 

1 Bftotrii Si'tri. JtiAS. 1991, P. 381. 2 ZU, 9, p. 2G2. J 

JujKfu-iwiiflSalU. lM.Uinai.hnnU! Sente. No. 3, Madras, 1824. 
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deserve consideration to be ranked among BhSsa's works 
if they do not militate against these descriptions. That 
these plays answer the first characteristic will be seen from 
MM. T. Ganapati Sastri's commentaries on them, as also 
from the introductions by Prof. Dhruva and Venbatarama 
Sastri to the different plays in the group edited by them.' 
With regard to the second concerning the styles (yrltis), 
a close study of these dramas shows that the poet has 
recourse to different styles as befit the occasion. Such 
differences, even in the same drama, do not speak diversity 
of authorship. It will thus be seen that Dandin’s 
characteristics apply to these plays and hence they may 
be taken to have come from Bhasa. 



We find, therefore, that the characteristics of 
BhSsa mentioned by Bfipa, Vakpati, Jayadeva and 
Dapcj' n •"‘re all found in our plays. “It would certainly 
be a nonsequitur," as Dr. Keith says, “to conclude 
that the Trivandrum plays are BhSsa's, simply because 
they are begun by the Sutradhara."* But, as would be 
readily seen above, our conclusion is not based on that 
interpretation of BSpa's testimony alone ; it has been 
confirmed by other unimpeachable grounds. 

SOME BHASA VERSES AND THEIR BEARING 
ON THE AUTHORSHIP OF THE 
TRIVANDRUM PLAYS. 

It is well known that there are thirteen verses in 
all that are ascribed to Bhflsa by anthologists and none 
of them is found in the Trivandrum plays. Some of 
them clearly may not belong to him as they arc attributed 
to others. One of them is found in the . Mattavildsa . 
The topic of the anthology verses will be dealt with in 
detail later on. Here we shall consider only one verse 
from the anthologists, which the &dn\gadharapadiihati 
has ascribed to BhSsa: and this ascription is not 
doubted by Dr. Weller, Dr. Sarup and Dr. Thomas.’ 

The verse runs thus : 

•total *ffa tjmfetna: 

1 Ct. t. a- OaanjuU S-V.ri. Scapxa. pp. 147-14$; pp. 115-liC; 

PiMJyAj ppl271'28: 1)tiru>k. |2nd Kdn.), lair., pp. 80-32 ; Ptc dA£<vMl 

I'Jnd Eda.), lair., W . 36-38; Veotwnmm* Alhitfka, lair., p?. 

SIV-XV; Hirlyapia, QJMS. 23. rp.2i'2-243. } IA. M, p. 60. s Weilsr. fcPicir 
/voM. pp. 117, 130.121 ; S.i-Jp, VoSot. Intr., p. 8 ; Thom**, JBAS. 1026. pp. 831-8*. 
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This 
Avi, IV. 9: 



connection with 



•fra gaft« Rnw-i: 

•m* ^ 53 nitg^Rt tj: H 

clearly shows points of 

sto* oa^f*^ibraf^«j>ajFr 
iriraur faint 1 

gtfSnfnftRani firn'ramgai 
nwRrftn *frai ?pm fnroww: 1 

The two verses, besides the simile i»f the "Xouvcau 
riche," contain a number of common words (underlined 
above for easy reference) indicating a common authorship. 
Similar features to the above anthology verse are found 
in Car, I. 26 ; P<r;lc. I. 6. 7. IS ; Pratijila, 1.4; Avi, V. I 
and Cifr, I. 28. ‘Adhya’ ‘rich’ seems to be a favourite 
word with the writer of these plays. 

"The resemblance shown is, be it noted.” as 
aptly observed by Dr. Thomas, "not between the 
latter [ i.c . the author of the Trivandrum plays] and 
the author of some Svapnavdsavadalfti, but between 
him and Bhasa nominatim".' 

. Prof. Kuppuswami Sastri in his introduction to 
the Ascaryacudamani (p. 25) quotes from Abiiinavabharali, 
a commentary on Bharata Ndtyafdstra by Abhinavagupta, 
the following passage which contains one verse from 
Bhasa : 0 *gai ftf asrafrl 1 stu nji htbRi i wnrns^'mcnura: 1 ir«tra- 

sirawinr 1 aisfii sr *Nt'sfa fivjwnmPi 

' t* 1 ” df*: t aafra 'rf'Jnira <ftrar a fprr 1 asmaat 

pi a>m 1 

gmgn • • • nns a $ Krai «i 
»TH»* TtnT?al ’no »PT: I 
asm aa*3 

ihrf pt aw fiftwn w 11 

Abhinavagupta cites this as an instance of raiidra .’ 

In deference to Prof. Dhruva's wish we herewith 
append our rendering of the verse. For the missing 
syllables in the first line we read rpy and propose 
for ,| wtw' in the second line, and for 

jnnfi' We translate : that (divine) Trctdxupa 



‘a ftqftnufi 



1 , -WWS. 13». pp 88»-e«. 2 Thu occur., nil!, Ultfbt twrUUrc*. .» 

P. 320. o! iUa.Va/i^««rtf ( VoL I. COS. So. 30. 
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may be said to have come to an end { since Rflvaria is 
intent on outrage); that Maithill does not at present 
seem to be the object of Rama's love par ex ccIIcticc 
(as she is in great danger). The heart of this man 
( i. e., of Havana ) is not kind (as owing to lust he has 
become cruel ). If this man (an:, i. e., the speaker of 
this verse whom we take to be Hanuman ) were to 
catch hold of Ravapa he ( i. e., the speaker, Hanuman ) 
will not be satisfied unless the latter's ( i. c., Rfivapa's ) 
body was cut to thousands of pieces. •<cw in the 
second and third line has been taken to refer to Rfivapa, 
and ‘wt:’ { in the sense of vi sm: ) to the speaker of 
the verse. We are doubtful about the word «srai. 

This verse is not found in the Trivandrum plays. 
Its context renders it probable that the verse must refer 
to some Rama play, and Prof. Dhruva connects the 
verse with the Prat after Bharata's speech : hw- miji 

We do not think the verse fits in with the sentiments 
of Bharaia expressed in that speech or later on. 
Sumantra reports the news of the abduction of Slta to 
Bharata and after uttering "what ? ( do you say S!ta 
has been ) abducted ?," the latter falls down unconscious. 
He has to be consoled, cheered up and is in an unhappy 
mood; afterwards he expresses his wrath sarcastically 
but he is angry with his mother, not with Rfivana. It 
will be seen, therefore, that there is no occasion in 
Bharata's moot for uttering the verse quoted by 
Abbinavagupta which Prof. Dhruva assigns to Bharata. 
We find a suitable context for the verse in the Abh in 
the second act after verse 15. HanamSn is gradually 
becoming enraged towards RUvapa, so much, that after 
verse 15, he says that he cannot restrain his anger 
(* uieifij tri 'jmkgn ) and he must have uttered the verse 
Saign etc. after «o>j i suritai&rmw u-ra nntift in the same 
context. It will be seen that both Maithill and Havana 
are these i the latter is giving cause for Hanuman to 
express the sentiments contained in the verse ( stotgii etc. ) 
by his behaviour with Slta ; and further, Hanuman in 
the height of his anger thinks of himself as performing 
the work of Arya Ram a ( *»rvj«nfit ), which 

1 P'Vtna, P . 11J ; DhraT.’nditlcn. p. tS floxl). Dhraro. fratirvi, Intr. 
r- W I PniImanS lupta oigo, Dv. QroUla. p. ZC4. 
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is, as the verse in question says, destroying Rflvana to 
pieces ( fira*: ). Second thoughts, however, 

convince HanumSn of the futility of such a course 
being followed by him, as he says immediately afterwards : 

*nra> i 

***** jr'**'! WT'ii'ifeHftnisfh i 

'HJ ni •15-tn't i-i'ind II 

( Abh, II. 16) 

and so he reserves the task of killing RAv-apa for Sri Rflma. 
There appears to he a break between i sjiRiinmfl ■*!$ 
wwtfJr and w>roi and the verse Snrgri etc. must naturally 
come between the two to give expression to Ilanuman’s 
uncontrollable anger. 

If the above context suggested by us be correct, 
Prof. Dhruva’s objection as to lihasa’s authorship of the 
Abh becomes invalid.’ The fact that as many as two 
verses from the Abh have been omitted in the * MS and 
one in the MS as used by Venkatarama Sarnia, lends an 
added plausibility to the view that the verse tirngd etc. 
might have slipped from the Abh.* 

Thus, the two above-mentioned verses go to prove 
genuine Bhasa echoes in the Trivandrum plays ; and we 
have already proved Bh&sa's authorship of them on the 
testimony of th c Ndiyadarpana and RajaSekara, confirmed 
by Bana, Vakpati, Jayadeva and Dandin. As aptly 
observed by Dr. Keith, "to ignore these coincidences 
and to leave us with an anonymous dramatist of the 
highest Indian rank is to demand too much from 
probability’’.' 

SOME CONTRARY VIEWS ON TEE AUTHENTICITY 
OF TEE TRIVANDRUM PLAYS. 

Apropos of the question of the authorship of these 

g ays some contrary views need refutation and in the 
llowing pages an attempt will be made to answer the 
views held by the antagonists. The problem divides itself 
into four heads, viz. (») whether Saktibhadra is the author 
of these plays i (i») whether Sodraka is the author ; (m) 
whether these dramas show any Kerala influence ; and (n>) 
whether they are stage adaptations or compilations. 

I DUravft. PnUM. tow. pp. 17-80. 2 AM. 11.7,111 0 and VI. 20 from 
Ganapul Hutrl'i ado. arc no! found In Ik. MSS uwd for Urn lAboreedo. Cf-p. » n. 
I ; p. SH i.. i : and p. 70 n. 4 o! i-> U:mi. s U, «. p. W. 
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i. BHASA VERSUS SAKTIBHADRA. 

On the basis of the structural and verba! similarities 
that exist between Saktibhadra’s Aicaryaciidamani and 
some of the Trivandrum plays, Saktibhadra is asserted to 
be the author of the plays or at least some of them. 
Much capital is made of the fact_ of the three Rama 
dramas viz. the Prat, AbJi and Aicarya being found 
“comprised together in an old injured ir'ttal MS of 
Malabar".' But "a MS copy just like any printed book of 
selections in modern times, may and can comprise within 
itself the writing of different authors without any harm".* 
So this proves nothing. 

Prof. A. Krishna Pisharoti, who suggests die 
authorship of Saktibhadra, controverts it further on, on 
account of the author’s name being found in the Aicarya, 
stating “we do not see why from these dramas alone (». c. 
Tr. Bhflsa plays) he should have withheld his name.''' 
Prof. Sastri also modifies his statement by saying that it 
is “without sufficient warrant".* 

Mr. Menon, and probably Dr. Hiranand Sastri also, 
base their conjecture on the authority of Prof. Pisharoti 
and Prof. Sastri ; and the latter, as shown above, are not 
very sure of their position/ We shall first consider 
whether on internal evidence, the three Rama dramas 
could be assigned to a single author. The Prat and 
Aicarya stand quite distinct on account of the different 
plans of action conceived by their respective authors to 
carry out the same events e. g. abduction of Sita, in the 
two dramas. Differences ol temperament are visible in 
the use of the statue-house in the Prat and of Codamani 
and Angullyaka in the Aicarya, for helping the course of 
action. Rama is shown more dignified and having a 
keener sense of moral duty in the Prat. The Abh cannot 
be from the pen of the author of the Aicarya as there are 
many overlappings and repetitions ( e. g. scenes of 
Aiokavanika, fire-ordeal, etc.) which common sense would 
forbid a common author from introducing in a subsequent 
work of his.‘ 

In noting the similarities of the Aicarya with the 

I Kupima*aml 8»elri. JiGwpo ; Iotr., p. 19. ? P»ran}«pe. ABI. 9. n. 6. 
1 Ontieim, p?. 21, 86, B 55. 4 afayyi. Inti. p. 19. 5 llmion. UIQ. 3, 
pp. 431-464. Hinniud. Sum. U.ISI, ii, t . 10. ( JWi»w, 

AB1. 9, jp. 0-8 ; cf. iWj, WiafcrnU*, Ktpp* Cctw. pj>. 6-6. 
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Trivandrum group, the above-mentioned scholars seem 
to have ignored points of difference between the two, 
which tell quite another story. The Nandi verse and 
prologue in the Aicarya are of the nature of classical 
dramas and not ‘short and succinct’ like the Bhasa plays, 
and they mention the name and works of the author. 
The BharatavSkya in the Aicarya is of quite different 
type from the norma! MUHlfcll etc. of the Trivandrum 
plays. Further, as stated by Prof. Paranjape, "ideas 
and expressions, words and phrases, characterization and 
plot-construction have very little in common with the 
salient features of the Bhfisa plays”.' 

Saktibhadra mentions the U iimddavdsavadatta as 
one of his works in the prologue to the Aicarya and the 
anti-Bhasaites are at pains to identify it with some one 
or the other of the Trivandrum plays. Prof. 
Kuppuswami declares the Unmdda to be "closely similar 
in spirit and plot to the Pratijiid", or that it was another 
title for the Pratijiid , having reference to Yaugandhar- 
fiyana’s ruse of feigned madness; the learned Professor 
makes a further guess of the Unmdda being identical 
with a MS in Govt. Oriental MSS Library, R. No. 2784, 
docketted as Viiiavdsavadatta, but concludes that “in the 
present state of our knowledge it is not possible to lift up 
any of these statements above the sphere of a reasonable 
guess".* The same V hidvdsavadalta has been assigned 
to SQdraka by A. R. Sarasvati.’ Dr. Hirananda Sastri, 
on account of the words Unmdda and Svapna being 
synonymous, and relying on the fact of the three Rama 
dramas being found in one MS, is "tempted to think of 
the probable identity of the Trivandrum play with the 
work of .Saktibhadra".* 

The first three acts of the Viiiavdsavadatta have 
appeared in book form, and the later acts are in course of 
publication in the Journal of Oriental Research, Madras.' 
Dr. C. K. Raja, in a paper read before the Patna Oriental 
Conference, of which only a summary has appeared in the 
proceedings and transactions, states that the play consists 
of eight acts.' Possibly this is the same work referred 
to in the iialati-Madhava, Act II, 3 n^’ 

1 ABT, 9. p. 9. J KuHu»«Mnl Si-lrl, Inlr., pp. 9, SO alp. 

WX i QJUS, 12. pp 270. 278. « is A SI, *9. P- 10. t M«dra» Oriental StrM*. 
No. 2; JOB, Dec, 1936. pp. 1-16. G OC, Vl.p . 693. 





as would appear from ‘eanw nfipjo' ( p. 8, 

Vt^idvdsavadat/a, M.O. S.). We have carefully gone 
through the portion of the drama published $o far, and 
find that it has much in common with the Pralij&d of 
Bhasa. There are, however, important divergences in the 

S '.ot from the Udavana plays of Bhflsa and the known 
dayana legends. Thus, this play speaks of the 
engagement of VasavadattS with Sanjaya, dream 
of MahAsena, his plan to capture U d a y a n a 
specially with the intention of making the latter 
his son-in-law, Yaugandha raya na also having an unlucky 
dream and spreading the news of the death of Udayana 
in the fight, Yaugandha rSyana’s staging a fake funeral of 
himself in the presence of the public who were under the 
illusion of his magic ( vidyd ), war between Pradyota and 
VatsarAja’s supporters, etc. There are to be seen many 
BhAsa echoes in the work, showing that the author was 
quite familiar with BhAsa’s works. He also seems to lie well- 
versed in classical dramas. Vh}dvasavadaUa is only the 
name by which the work was known to the owner of the 
MS. "There is nothing in the body of the MS", as has 
been observed by Prof. K. Sastri, "to warrant this title".' 
Much importance, therefore, need not be attached to it. 
We are inclined to think that this Vinavasavadalta is the 
same as the Unmadavdsavadalla written by Saktibhadra, 
and that, therefore, there is no necessity to look up to 
any one of the Trivandrum plays for identification with 
the Vnmada and subsequently, ascription of the whole lot 
to Saktibhadra. 

Prof. Dhruva brings forth the testimony of .Sakti- 
bhadra himself, which is against the conjecture of assigning 
the Bhasa plays to him.' The prologue to the A$carya 
states in unmistakable terms that there was no Sanskrit 
drama in Kerala before Saktibhadra’s time, i. e., tenth 
century. But we have references to BhAsa long before 
that time, at any rate, since the seventh century ( BAna). 
Hence, Saktibhadra cannot be the author of the plays 
that were known centuries before his time. 

1 VKnSr-amzctetU, X»d. Or Seriu.pl. J Safwtf, InU., n . Sl-M A 
qrai?.— •»»** ^%>mKT*i’Tirw*ncnPi am 
Wl i 

wA— «m, ?3 v? i wr*W <re*s 

»i« sfejnii* fen* i 
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Cumulative effect of what we have stated above 
is conclusively against the authorship of Saktibhadra. 
He was simply an imitator of Bhasa. Ascription of 
the Trivandrum plays to Saktibhadra, in Dr. Keith’s 
opinion, "evinces the same curious lack of discrimination 
which ascribes to Dap din the A vantisundtirikathd, credits 
Bapa with the Pdrvalipariuaya and would rob Kalidasa 
of the #tusariihdra."‘ 

it . Sodraka ? 

Of late, it has been seriously propounded by some 
that Sudraka may be the author of some of these 
Trivandrum plays.' Mr. A. R. Sarasvati identifies 
Sodraka with Vikramaditya and credits him with the 
authorship of the M rcc/uikafika and Vinavdsavadatta ‘ 
the latter of which, as indicated above, may have 
come from Saktibhadra. In the introduction to the 
'Caturbltdi.li’ the editors follow the same view and 
ascribe the Mrcck, Bat, Avi and Vatsardjacarita to 
Sodraka.' Mr. Sankar tries to prove the identity of Bhasa 
and Sodraka placing Bhasa (that is, Sodraka, according 
to him) between 475-500 A. D. and ascribes to him the 
authorship of the Svapna, Pratijna, Abh, Paiic, Dv, Bal, 
Avi, Padmaprabhytaha and \lrcch.‘ 

All these scholars pronounce the Car to be an 
abridgment for stage purposes of the Mrcck or a different 
recension of the latter, and on general grounds of 
similarity ascribe some of the Trivandrum plays to 
Sodraka. Relationship between the Car and Mrcck will 
be considered in a later chapter and there it will be shown 
especially on account of the essential differences between 
the two, that the Mrcck is the revised and enlarged 
version of the Car. Both these works can never be 
contemporaneous, nor can they he the work of the same 
author. It will thus be seen that in the view of the 
matter that we take, the question of SQdraka does not 
arise, he being later in time to the composition ol the 
Trivandrum plays, and the latter works being from the 
pen of one author, there can be found no works from- 

1 HSL. p. XIII. * A. R. QJilS. Vi. pp 2C»i-2Sa ; 

Rntnekrithoa K*vt. dftmtiumdart&KM. loir; Sankar, AifV, 2. pp. il(H. j 
QJUS, 12, p. 270. * loir., pp. IM11. S Va/Mrii/aeantan is no allercathe 
title (or the PmttiH (’«’ XS o«d by T. G. fauri. p. 73 primed. PnKyid) No. 12012 
in Uio CM. Ooti. MSS Iib»i7. Midrn ; SnnUr, dX V, 2, p CO. 
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amongst 

else. 



them to be fathered upon Sudraka or anybody 



Hi. KERALA INFLUENCE. 

It has been contended that these plays show a 
Kerala influence as is evident from “Some Prakrit 
passages." 1 Three words from the Car have been picked 
up by Dr. Raja as showing a Kerala origin, of which 
' a nth ? has been shown by Dr. Thomas to he of Sanskrit 
paternity, and the other two also, are shown not to be due 
to any Kerala influence by Iiarihar Sastri.* 

Prof. Kuppuswami Sastri finds in the use of the 
word ‘ Sambandha ,’ a reference to the Sambandha marriages 
prevalent in Malabar. The learned scholar further finds 
in Mahascna’s queen an elderly Malayalam lady and a 
Malayali in Yaugandhar3yapa.‘ We fail to see any special 
Malayali characteristic in them. As to Sambandha 
marriages, "Sambandha is neither more nor less than civil 
marriage with right of divorce. The presentation of a 
cloth by the vara to the vadhi with a social dinner 
constitutes the entire ritual. No Sanskrit mantras are 
recited... The wife docs not share the religious life of her 
husband and the husband does not interdine with his wife 
...."* Applying these tests to the marriages of 
Vasavadatta and Kurangl, which are alleged to be 
Sambandha marriages, we find that neither of these can 
be styled as such on any account. Mr. R. Kavi, another 
anti-Bhflsaite, asserts on the contrary that these dramas 
show no Malayalam influence. 1 Prof. K. Rama Pisharoti 
has tried to show, time and again, basing his conclusion 
on small details that can very well be found anywhere in 
India and not confined to Kerala alone, that these dramas 
proceed from Kerala f such, e. g., are : (i) The queen’s 
sympathy towards a low-born person has been taken to 
imply that slic was a sndra woman in accordance with the 
practice of the Kerala kings. Obviously a far-fetched 
interpretation ! The fact that the queen’s brother was a 
king of Sauviras speaks against any such assumption. 
(») The torn > of ad dress ‘M&tula’ { ‘Uncle’ ) to old persons 

„ . , '• !*• *»■*»•- * P- 3M. Ifirihir 

Stetri, JOP, 210-213. 5 licmyn, Intr.. pp. 3B-27. « K. G. S»nk«r. 

MtaBdM14-ML 5 MBBS. 2. p.143. » Xrt, SJ-muTa, Midn.s. t. pp. 287. 

SWelo : 5. pp. 273, 233 4M. JA LT, i, p. 1»1 ; fi pp. 1SJ, 219 ; BaJ. QJUS. 

wprint, pp. 1, 13. XT, 21, SO «tc.: iVatima, QJHS. 12. pp. 394-330; 11. 
IT. 47-18. Cl. tor U>* UlUr MMuaenl, fi : p. 122 n. 1. 
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is not restricted to Kerala alone. (m) At one place, Prof. 
Pisharoti is constrained to admit that the author was a 
non-Malayali, showing thereby the necessity of extreme 
caution required in jumping to conclusions from isolated 
instances. 

Messrs. Pisharotis on account of (1) the absence of 
Sita in the coronation, (2) reference to statue-houses, and (3) 
manner of worshipping the statues, find a local colouring 
therein. 1 

As to the queen not partaking in the coronation, Dr. 
G. Sasiri has shown that it was only in the first coronation 
of Rama in the Prat that Sita did not take part as it 
was a coronation as Yuvaraja and hence of secondary 
importance. Besides, Vasistha, Vamadeva and others 
knew bcforc-hand that the coronation was not to take 
place.’ And further, by separating Sita the poet described 
the v<*/&rt/tf-incident foreshadowing forest life. On 
the occasion of the main coronation of R5ma as kiiig, 
however, Sita is mentioned as having been with him. 
Similarly in the Abh at the main coronation, Sltfl ‘is 
described as being with Rama.* Prof. Paranjape, on the 
other hand, says that Sita did not take part in cither and 
justifies Slta’s absence in the first coronation on the 
authority of the Ramayaya.' As to the second 
coronation, he says that the Rdmdyana mentions Slta’s 
accompanying Rama on the occasion and also of 
Satrughna and Bharata and the mothers ; but Bhdsa did 
not follow the Rdmdyana in making R3ma alone leave the 
stage lest the stage would have been left empty. It was 
thus for the convenience of the 6tage and not for the 
custom of Kerala that Rama leaves the stage alone. 

Turning to the second argument of the Pisharotis, 
viz. that the idea of the Pratima-grha is. suggested from 
the statue of a Chera king in a Siva temple at 
Tiruvanchikulam, Dr. Sastri distinguishes. the 
PratimS-grhas in the drama from the statue in the Siva 
temple. The drama ^mentions the statue-house as 
intended for the installations and worship of the departed 
kings and no t a Siva or Visnu temple with the statue of 

1 OriCkum. pp. 90411. J Orifioxt SMdv. |. 100: BSOS. 3. pp. 6W681. 
s P'at. p 131. w: sa.Wtft <r: sifaio i 

.m. p. si. m: afireis on: m I 

piariwi, laic., pp. xmxtx. 
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a departed king. "The sort of Pratimft-giha described 
in the Pratimd" says MM. Dr. G. Sastri, is to be found 
nowhere”.’ But the fact that such statues are not confined 
to Kerala only stands proved by the discovery of 
Saisunftga statues some fifteen years ago. MM. Dr. 
I laraprasad Sastri has drawn attention to the prevalence 
of the custom of erecting stone images for the departed 
kings in Rajputana called Chatris, from ancient times. 
These statues are worshipped daily and food is offered to 
them. Curiously enough, kings dead in war are presented 
in statues on horseback, those dying natural death in 
other postures. 1 It will be seen, therefore, that this 
contention also of the Pisharotis falls to the ground. 

White-washing of the statue-house, dowers and 
other preliminaries of worshipping described in the Prat 
arc taken as showing Kerala influence. That sucli is the 
custom all over India may be seen even today. Further, 
Bhasa might have taken his description from the 
Rdmdyaija itself. 

In order to strengthen the argument of Kerala 
origin, it is stated that the Prat must come after Kalidasa, 
the Car after Sadraka, and the Avi after Dandin.' 

As to the genealogy of Raghu’s dynasty, it has been 
proved, that both Kalidasa and Bhasa have taken it 
from a common source, which Dr. G. Sastri says to be the 
Vtfnu Parana, and the two commentaries on the 
Raghuvamia confirm him.* This view finds further 
support from the Harivamia (chapter 15) and the 
Brahma purana, which give a similar order. Dr. 
Haradatta Sarma in " Padmapurdiia and Kalidasa” has 
shown that the Padmapurdna is the source of Kalidasa 
for the Raghuvaihia. So borrowing from Kalidasa is not 
true not consequently a late date for the Prat, i. c. for 
Bhasa. 

That the Car is the basis for the Mfcch forms 
the subject matter of a subsequent chapter, and hence 
nothing need be said about it at this place. 

No evidence is adduced for dating the Avi after 
D apdin, except that in the Avantisundarikalha, “we 

. ' M0S \ B < P- Study. p. to. j Hurapriiid Sulri. 

JBOHS, a. p 459 • PI, 1990, 1.181 i OC. V. pp. 97 W . IVaSmo. I „ B . 
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may find many verses common to it and Avi," ' which 
proves nothing. Further it has not been shown that the 
story of the Avi was not existing before Dapcjin. 

Thus these arguments also fail to bring conviction 
home, and hence the efforts to show Kerala influence in 
these dramas and thereby to indicate them as the 
compositions of a Kerala dramatist arc fruitless. 

Dr. Ganapati Sastri experienced sweetness, 
directness and vigour in these dramas and he proclaimed 
these as the characteristic merits of our plays; but, as 
stated by Dr. Thomas, “that is not the character of the 
Kerala Sanskrit in general, — witness the Nalodaya and 
similar works”. 1 

Further, these dramas are quite well known in 
Kerala since the last ten centuries. Had they been the 
work of any Cfikyar or a Kerala dramatist, the 
rhetoricians or anthologists might have embodied the 
names of the authors when they took verses from these 
plays. This clearly shows that they are not the works of 
any poet from the South. 

We do not know anything definitely about the 
ability of the Cakyars to compose dramas in Sanskrit. 
Prof. Otto Stein ( Indoligica Pragnesia, 1, 1929, pp. 21 ff. ) 
has already raised doubts as to how far the Cakyars 
were literary men who were capable of recasting classical 
dramas by shortening them and workingthem up into stage 

fis.”' Prof. K. Rama Pisharoti, on the other hand, 
ares them to be literary men and scholars, but this 
does not seem to be proved. Sanskritists must really 
be grateful to Prof. Pisharoti for the amount of varied 
information supplied by him with regard to the Kerala 
theatre.' Illustrations also accompany his learned 
articles published in the AUJ and therein he tells us about 
the various types of the spectacular entertainments in 
Kerala under three heads, the religious, secular and 
semi-religious. For the Bhasa controversy, we are 
concerned with the last head which deals with Sanskrit 
dramas — especially the variety known as “Kutiyflttam." 
The number of acts in which the Cakyars can train 

1 Phb*roti», DSOS. 3. p. 107. 2 p. 831. 1 WlatArnltt. 
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themselves is seventy-two including some prahasauas and 
one-act plays. Many of these acts have been identified. 
The stereotyped sllidpana is said to be due to Kerala 
reform. Now, the stage reform in Kerala is not placed 
earlier than the eighth century, while the Svapnavdsava- 
datta ( and the other plays of the group ) existed in the form 
in which we have it at present, much before that time. It 
is, therefore, most reasonable to suppose that Bhasa’s 
dramas were most popular in the South from early times 
on account of their being admirably suited for the stage. 
And the Kerala dramatists and actors were so much 
impressed by the different devices in these dramas 
employed for stage economy and the stage-worthiness of 
these plays, that they at once copied those peculiarities 
and embodied them in their manuals. In course of time 
when these dramas lost the prarocana from their sthapand, 
people forgot about Bhasa's authorship of them, and 
came to regard die innovations as those inaugurated 
by the Kerala dramatists. 

To sum up the whole discussion about the Kerala 
origin of the Trivandrum Bh5sa plays, we may say with 
Prof. Paranjape, who would rather appear to be harsh on 
the so-called Kerala-pandits : "The desecrating 

vandalism of the literary thieves of Kerala may 
certainly be able to mangle and mutilate old plays ; but 
they can never build up a new superstructure of the 
delicacy of a Svapnavdsavadalta or the grandeur of a 
Pratimd'" 

iv. ADAPTATIONS OR COMPILATIONS ? 

Finally it has been suggested as a last recourse 
that if these works cannot be the compositions of the 
Kerala poets, those poets must, at least, have brought 
out their compilation or adaptation. Dr. Barnett, however, 
holds that these plays were worked over by the court 
poets of the Pftticjya kings, while A. R. Sarasvati and 
others take them to be from the Pallava kings.’ In 
support of this Messrs. Pisharotis, Dr. Raja and Prof. K. 
Sastri bring forth no stronger argument than the existence 
of a living tradition among Malayalam pandits;’ MM. 
Dr. T. G. Sastr i, G. Harihar Sastri, S. Narayenan Potti 
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and others dispute the correctness of this tradition.' L>r. 
Sukthankar finds “a substantial basis for this assumption 1 ' 
in Dr. LGvi's discovery of tivo treatises on rhetorics.' 
Dr. Raja states that in Malabar there is a dramatized 
version of the Ramayana in twenty-one acts, presumably 
compilations by CakyUrs ! ' Rut this dramatized 
Ramayana Saga is nothing else than the Prat, Abh and 
Aicarya. Does the learned Doctor assign the. A Scary a 
also to Cakyar authorship ? 

Dr. Thomas has proved that the plot and text of 
the original Svapna have not undergone any great 
transformation, and they have been attested "at such a 
date and in such a manner as to require us to dispense... 
with. ..ail considerations of Kerala dramatic practice".' 
And the Svapna was, and is, the most popular piece on 
stage ! The existence of other dramas of the group prior 
to the seventh century A. D. has been testified by Bapa. 
The stage reforms in Kerala began long after that and 
the Aicarya hails as the first drama from the South. 
Hence the theory of adaptation or compilation by actors 
or Pandits is untenable. 

"A compilation", writes Dr. Winternitz, "is a 
literary work composed of materials, culled from different 
works and authors, like the Pi/raitas or the Hanuman 
Nataka... .every one of the thirteen Bhlsa plays.. .has the 
mark of originality. It is simply absurd to call plays like 
Svapna or Avi compilations. Macbeth and Jaliiis Ctesar 
remain works of Shakespeare even when they are adapted 
for the stage.. ..wc always find some original idea [ in these 
plays] which presupposes an original poet and not a 
compiler".* Though there is a good deal of change in 
Dr. Winternitz's views regarding the authorship of these 
plays, he holds the same views about their not being 
compilations or adaptations. Says he : “ Plays like 
flrubhatiga, Pahcaralra and Balacarita, to say nothing 
of such works as the Svapnavdsavadatta and Pratijha- 
Yaugandhardyana, or Avimiiraka are original works, and 
cannot by any stretch of the term be designated as 

1 O. au.nl. CritiMt Study. ? y. 79. I0J-1K1 ; PoUi. MfcHy.Um Inlr. to 
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‘Compilations’."' Thus, these Trivandrum BhSsa plays 
cannot be called adaptations, since, though dramatic 
works such as those of Kalidasa or Shakespeare "are 

E ialiy liable to recast", “they do not thereby forfeit 
connection with their Original authors.” * 

Further, the Cakyars stage only select acts after 
giving different names to them, e. g. Mantra tilt a, 
sephalihahka, Mallduka, etc. with necessary changes.’ 
Hence the particular act would be adapted for the stage 
and not the whole dramatic work ; so whole dramas 
cannot be set aside as adaptations. We find that all the 
acts from our plays present the same features of style 
and thought, which is quite impossible if a particular 
act is from the stage edition and the remaining part from 
the original. It is but a natural conclusion, therefore, that 
our plays are not stage copies. Damaka Prahasanam 
may be cited as the best instance of a compilation. 

The same argument may be used with regard to 
the Aicarya. Select scenes from this play also are 
enacted ; so why is it ascribed to Saktibhadra ? The 
Mattavilasa, Sdkuntala and Nagdtianda also are not 
called adaptations though they form part of the repertory 
of Kerala actors. The Aicarya and Mgcch have different 
names for different acts given by the CakySrs, still they 
I>ass under the names ot their respective authors. It 
seems that our plays are called adaptations simply because 
in addition to their being included in. the CakySr 
repertoire, they are anonymous ; and being so axe thought 
capable of being assigned to any one as a common 
property. It is really the most unhappy thing that such 
should be the case with the works of the pioneer Indian 
dramatist. 

Though it was argued that a large number of plays 
form part of the "Kerala Nataka Cakra", the term at present 
is confined only to Bhfisa’s works in the Trivandrum 
series. Why is it that in spite of diligent research no 
further MSS of the so-called Kerala Nataka Cakra are 
discovered? It may perhaps be that there are no 
separate plays that can be designated as Kerala Nataka 

1 BBIil. 8. p. U. J Thomas, JHAS. 1MB. p. 877. Sot alio wintomlu. 
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Cakra ; that the Kerala actors, who are called dramatists 
by courtesy, were not original writers in Sanskrit ; and 
that Sanskrit texts alone constituted what has been called 
Kerala N&taka Cakra. 

In spite of various articles elucidating the part the 
CakyUrs played in the development of the Kerala stage, 
we as yet get no idea as to what they did with regard 
to the texts of Sanskrit works. As justly observed by 
Dr. Johnston, "it would also be desirable to know what 
liberties this school of actors took with the text of ocher 
plays already known to us in standard recensions ; for 
this would give us some measure of the extent to which the 
originals may have been, manipulated for these acting 
versions."' From the fact that no light has yet been 
thrown on this point by any anti-Bhflsnite Kerala scholar, 
which would at once have settled the controversy to a 
great extent, we are afraid, there do not seem to be any 
serious differences between the authors' and the actors' 
versions of the same play. 

Why the anti-Bhasaites should not see the other 
way round is a thing that passes understanding. Why 
not take it that all the so-called peculiarities of the 
Kerala stage are imitations of and improvements on Bhasa 
after practical experience ? If these Trivandrum plays 
are really the stage versions of different Sanskrit plays, 
where are the originals of which these plays are mere 
adaptations ? Why is it that of the different dramatic 
pieces enacted by the professional players those of Bhasa 
only should be lost ? Supposing these Trivandrum plays 
had in their prologues an explicit mention of Bhasa as 
their author, or by some good chance we come across 
MSS from the North of Bhasa plays identical with those 
published in the T. S. S., what about the traces of a later 
period, Kent la influence, etc. found in our plays by the 
antagonists ? The kind of evidence demanded by some 
of the non-believers for establishing the authenticity of 
the Trivandrum plays is of such a nature that it can 
never comeforth. 

Thus, all the above arguments would strongly and 
conclusively establish, it is hoped, that these plays are 
original compositions and cannot be called compilations 
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or adaptations by any amount of provincialism or flight 
of imagination. Minor changes are inevitable and might 
have been introduced by the Cakyfirs for conveniences of 
the stage. But that does not rob Bhasa of the authorship 
of these plays. It is a relief to read from an antagonist 
"Bhfisa’s plays have come down to us almost intact with 
some omissions".' 



Sootmr, JUV, 3, Ci. 




CHAPTER III. 

THE DATE OF BHASA. 

Chronology in the history of Indian literature is 
shrouded in mystery and in spite of the efforts of many 
research scholars, most of the riddles still remain unsolved. 
The problem of the date and birth-place of K&lidasa has 
engaged the attention of eminent Sanskritists for over 
a century and still we are without any date or place for 
the Shakespeare of India, that may be acceptable to all. 
One is rather tempted to quote the oft-repeated utterance 
of a celebrated American orientalist: “All dates given in 
Indian literary history are pins set up to be bowled down 
again.” ' 

The date of Bhflsa is one of the most vexed 
questions in Indian chronology and one is surprised to 
find a difference of over fifteen hundred years in the 
earliest and latest dates ascribed to him by different 
scholars.' We have already seen that these dramas are 
neither compilations nor adaptations, and also that the 
earliest reference to them by name is from Bana ( 7th 

1 Whllnor. &K4trU Orww. Loird*. 1*79. loir. 1 a. R. Garb*. 
i'wHtsM Joato, p. 137 ; 8uktb*nk»r, JBBAS, 96. p. 299; Kina*. BhU.‘» worts 
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Cbaadfcurj. Dhruv. and J.yi.wil ... SU-lat omturv B. C. 
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and Walter. > ... 2nd century A. 1>. 
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century A. D. ). Therefore all dates later than the 7th 
century assigned to Bhflsa are clearly out of order. In 
coming at our own conclusions as to the problem 
INTERNAL EVIDENCE which fixes the upper limit 
of the date, may be considered first. 

1. Concerning the sources of the plays, xve find 
that the epic and the Rdinayatia plays arc based on the 
two great epics, the Udayana plays are drawn from 
historical traditions, the Avimaraka from popular folklore 
(or preferably a Jataka story) and the Cdrudatta is 
possibly of the poet’s own creation. Now, Udayana, 
Pradyota and Dariaka are historical personages and their 
period has been generally accepted to be not later than 
the 6th century B. C.' The epics were certainly know-n 
before this period, though in a different form to that we 
have at present’ Avimaraka may be a legendary hero 
who can be placed before this period, and CSrudatta also 
is not later. 

Thus, Bhasa dramas are not earlier than the 6th 
century B. C. 

2. We find some 'historical data' in the Pralijnd, 
Avi and Svaptia. The Pralijfid enumerates the royal 
families of Northern India whose very memory would have 
been lost in the post-Mauryan period after their 
subjugation by Mahftpadmananda ot Magadha before 
384 B. C., and later by Candragupta, along with many 
small Gana States. Bhasa’s mention of them shows that 
he must have been not far later in time than the period 
of the Nandas or Candragupta. The kingdom of Kail 
mentioned in the PratijAd and Avi had ceased to exist long 
before the 5th century B. C. Again, the poet is aware of 
Rajagrha as the capital of Magadha, rightly placed in 
Dariaka’s time, and it was transferred to Pfitaliputra 
subsequently. The Carudalta, which has no historical 
background if stripped from the blrcch mentions 
Pataliputra in such a way as to raise doubts in the 
readers’ mind as to its being a capital.' Wc would not 
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be far from right in holding the Car as depicting the 
events of the poet's time. This would put the poet 
somewhere in the 5th or 4th century B. C. 

3. References to NSgavana, Venuvana, Rsjagrha 
and Pataliputra, all of which rose into prominence after 
Buddha’s time, as also to Sakyairamanaka, 
A' agna&ramayika etc. clearly show that the poet lived 
after Buddha's time, i. e. 6th century B. C., and hence 
Dr. G. Sastri’s attempt to place him in pre-Buddhistic 
times is not acceptable/ 

4. In the Prat (page 99) various Nostras (treatises) 
arc mentioned with the names of their respective authors : 

merosf 

«i iraila‘t*nh™ni, « i 

We do not agrte with Mr. Sankar in holding that 
•‘the reference is not to specific treatises, but to the sciences 
and their mythical founders, Manu etc."’ That all these 
treatises actually existed has been vouched for from 
earliest times. 

The Vedas with their sub-heads are 
available even now and their composition is placed much 
before eighth century B. C. 

aratfaj wurum Manavlya Dharmas5stra is the original 
of our Manusmrli. Though the latter may have been 
composed according to some scholars in the second century 
A. D., there is no doubt as to the prevalence of the former 
since a very long time. Gautama, the oldest 
Dharmasutrak5ra according to Dr. Biihler. refers to Manu, 
doubtless to Manavlya Dharmasastra. Similarity between 
a Buddhist canonical work and the extant Mamisnifti led 
MaxMuller to think of the priority of Manu to the former 
which is earlier than the third century B. C.’ Thus 
Mdtiaviyant DharmaSd strain may be placed some 
centuries anterior to the sixth century B. C. 

mmirai^That the Yogaidstra has first been 
promulgated and practised by the great God Siva is quite 
well known. Prof. D. R. Bhandarkar has proved the 
existence of the Lakultea sect for at least two thousand 
years and also that Lakulisa was the last incarnation of 
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Mahe&vara, the propounder of Yoga.' This Bdslra, 
therefore, roughly belongs to the period we have assigned 
to the Mftnaviya DharmasSstra. 

rniwanrinman The science of politics by Bfhaspati 
is referred to in the Mbh and Kautilya in his Artkaidstra 
expressly says that he has laid it under contribution.' It 
is, therefore, quite old and being earlier than the fourth 
century B. C., it may have been composed some centuries 
earlier. A small treatise published by Dr. Thomas in 
the Punjab Oriental Series is not the work referred to 
above. Bdrhaspatya Arlhaiastra is yet to be discovered. 

, also, like the previous works is yet to 
be unearthed. In the. Catalogue of the Calcutta Sanskrit 
College there exists a Sraddhakalpa ascribed to Prajapati, 
and PrScetas is a PrajSpati ( Manu , 1.35 ). So, perhaps, 
the work in the Sanskrit College may have some 
connection with the PrScetasa Sraddhakalpa.' Pracetas 
Smrli is cited in many legal works. Nothing militates 
against placing this work in the period we have assigned 
to the works we have considered above. 

Lastly we come to avnfjtfl.-qlwimm which has been 
the focus of a sharp controversy. The articles by Dr. 
Keith and Dr. Sukthankar on the point make it 
sufficiently clear that the work cannot refer to the 
Manubhasya of Medhfitithi (tenth century A. D. ).' In 
the first place, the context is against such an interpretation. 
Separate Sastras arc mentioned and there is no place 
for a commentary therein. Again, all the Sastras 
mentioned along with this Nydyasastra are of a hoary 
antiquity and the natural presumption is that the 
Nydya&dstra must also belong to The same period. There 
is no authority, further, for holding the Manubhasya as a 
NyayaSastra . The parallel instance from the Mbh of 
the separation of a text from its commentary by the 
interposition of a different work adduced by Dr. Barnett 
is imperfect as shown by Dr. Keith.' In 1920, MM. 

1 JBRA8, 89. pp. 151-16" ; nlio UOA, gfcUKortu. Mfl, vv 61-67 ; Cl 
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Vidyabhusana identified this Mcdhltithi with Gautama, 
since “in the Mahabharata we find that Medhfltithi and 
Gautama were the names of one and the same person, 
one being his proper name and the other his family 
name".’ Gautama is credited with lire composition of 
a Nyayaiastra, and 'Nyaya', prima facie means 'logic'. 
Placing the name of a tenth century commentator in 
the mouth of a prehistoric personage such as Ravapa, 
is such an obviously absurd anachronism that even the 
plagiarist of the tenth or eleventh century would blush to 
plead guilty of the charge. Again, by identifying 
Medhatithi’s Nyayaiastra with the Manubhdtya, wc make 
Rama, the hero of the play, liable to be considered as a 
person below average understanding since he could not 
detect such a simple blunder in the speech of Ravapa, 
as would appear from the former’s acceptance of this 
obvious catch without any comment Havana is certainly 
not represented as a ‘braggart’; for, the poet, evidently 
a devout Vaisrtava, would not picture his hero as not 
being able to know what an average spectator would 
immediately understand. The mentioning of the 
Barhaspatya Artha&astra and Mahesvara Y oga&astra, 
where the plagiarist could easily have specified KauplJya 
Arthaiastra and Pitanjala Yogaiastra, are against 
identifying Nyayaiastra with Mamibhasya. The poet 
evidently wants to create an atmosphere of antiquity. 

All these texts are very old, ‘of venerable age’ and 
may safely be placed prior to the sixth century B. C.' 

The Pratijfia mentions ‘HastisiksS.’ No such work 
is found in Sanskrit literature ; but it may be presumed to 
be very old. 

LANGUAGE AND PRAKRIT EVIDENCE, 
if properly studied, would land us into safe chronological 
limits. Meerwarth suggests this as a criterion 
to determine from the style of a particular period, 
the age of any given work. But, unfortunately as noted 

bd. i Keith, 1ISOS, 3. pp. 628 60s. 
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by Prof. Pisharoti, "constituent elements of style of any 
age” are yet "to be analysed” and hence no theorizing 
can be based under this head. 1 The following observations 
are tentatively put in the hope of seeing whether they 
help in some way in arriving at some date. 

Archaisms or solecisms in contravention of PApini 
cannot assign to an author a date anterior to the grammarian 
as observed by Dr. G. Sastri.* PAnini should be placed 
according to Dr. Bhandarkar before the 7th century B. C.’ 
So BhAsa is later than the seventh century B. C. From 
the flowing tone of BhAsa’s Sanskrit and the conversational 
style of his dialogues which are short, easy, graceful 
and colloquial, we are inclined to think that Sanskrit was a 
spoken language in BhAsa’s time, and so we place Bhasa 
after Panin i before the latter’s grammar got a strong 
foothold, and possibly hefore KStyAyana ( 350 B. C. ). 

The following words also show the same date 
approximately. ‘MahAbrZLhmana’ in a good sense is 
found in ancient literature ( Bfhad Up. ii. 19. 22 ), while 
in later times the word has degenerated, meaning 'a 
funeral priest.’ ‘Aryaputra’ is used in these dramas 
in the sense of a 'prince', which is found in Asokan 
inscriptions. Later dramatic works use the term as a 
form of address by wife to her lord. ‘Yavanika’ in these 
plays means ‘a veil' and not ‘curtain’, which meaning was 
attached to the word probably after Greek influence. 
These words tend to show the antiquity, if not the exact 
date, of the plays.' 

Considerations of METRICS AND PRAKRIT, if 
properly pursued, ought to simplify the problem. The 
problem of Prakrit has been much obscured by the mass 
of literature grown around it. We have considered these 
problem selscwhcrc in this book, but they do not lead us 
to any definite conclusion. It may, however, be safely 
stated that the data furnished by these do not, at any 
rate, militate against the atmosphere of antiquity that 
the facts we are now considering imply. 

Closely allied to the language question is the study of 
these plays from the point of DRAMATIC TECHNIQUE. 



t Uoaroartb, JASB. 1>I7, p. STfl; Plib*roll, 1HQ, 1. p. 831. » Crifwal 
maVisi * l9 ' EBD ’ p ' tar isw. p.7. « 
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Positive evidence as to the antiquity of Bharata's 
Natyaiastra is lacking and there are many interpolations 
and possibly revisions in the text. It is extremely 
doubtful, if "this Naftaiastra, even if it existed in Bhisa's 
time, was in the same form, as we have it today. PSriini 
mentions A 'atasiitras 1 and further, Bhflsa is credited with 
having written a Nafyaiastra' This also forms part of 
a later chapter, but as no definite chronological data are 
forthcoming, dramatic technique docs not help us in 
coming to a definite date. 

SOCIOLOGICAL CONDITIONS 

reflected in the works also constitute a factor in fixing the 
date of the plays within certain limits. Only a few such 
cases of known date will be dealt with below. 

i. A custom of throwing sand in the enclosures of 
temples is recorded in the Prat ( Act III, pp. 54, 59) and 
according to MM. Haraprasad Sastri, this is found in 
Apastamba’s work only, belonging to the fifth century 
B. C.' This fact shows the author of these plays to 
have flourished in a period not far from Apastamba. 

«. From the PratijAd and Svafina, we find that 
U day ana did not think AvantI and Magadha in any way 
inferior in social status to himself, from the fact of his 
contracting marital relations with princesses of those 
countries. That SindhusauvTra was not looked upon as of 
mixed origin, is evident from Nfirada’s coming to 
Kuntibhoja, a relative of Sugrhlta, a king of Sindhusauvlra, 
and also consenting to the marriage of the former’s 
daughter with Avimftraka, a Sauvlra prince. Baudh&yana 
has dubbed the residents of Avanti, Anga, Magadha, 
SurlLstra, Sindha, Sauvlra, as of mixed origin and out of 
Aryfivarta. Baudhayana belongs to the seventh century 
B. C. { I A . 41 , p. 230 ).‘ The treatment accorded by Bhasa 
to these inhabitants shows that they were freed of the taint 
attached to them and were included in Aryavarta. Some 
period must have elapsed between Baudhflyana and Bhasa 
for such a change, and two or three centuries would not 

1 Pinini IV. a. 100-101. * K-ilh. SD. p. 105 : S*mp. Vine*. Intr. n. 
81; Arlhodyoumka. a jxanmonUry on SoJtwHala ■peaks of II. 3 OC. V. p. 67, 
PB, 193. 0 . 131. Pot ApsiUmU’a dnto, X«r.f. KiiMrj ,1/ X. p. «5 

( GOJ-ICO B. C. ); Jolly. lUtKl mu* SiUr. p. 3 ( ooa-100 B. C. ). 4 Cl. Bhidc, 
Id« FP- la -17. P« BMdhsWs date. Xan«, Of. CU., ». 80 ( 300-300 
B. U. ); Jelly, Op. Ctl . p. 4 ( 000-3W B. 0. ). 
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be unreasonable. Bhasa, therefore, conies to somewhere 
between the fifth and the fourth century B. C. 

Hi. The Avivtdraka shows that marriages between 
prohibited degrees of consanguinity, e. g. those with 
maternal uncle’s or aunt’s daughter, were recognized in 
those days. Manu looks down upon such a custom and 
so does Kumarila. The Mahabharata mentions Arjuna’s 
marriage with his maternal uncle’s daughter. So the custom 
seems to be fairly ancient, testifying to the antiquity of the 
drama. 1 Perhaps the portion in the present version of 
the Manusmrti condemning such marriages was not 
there in ancient times, as the composition of the 
Manusmrti is placed between the second century B.C. and 
the second century A. D. 

u>. The ethos of the Brahmanical system, 
glorification of sacrifices, contemptuous attitude towards 
Buddhists and Jains, point to a period not far off from 
the origin of these religious systems. Buddhism and 
Jainism do not seem to have obtained a sway either over 
the ruling Princes or over the public when these plays 
wore written. This places Bhasa at a point very near the 
sixth century B. C. 

v. The Prat, Bvapna and Pratijfid testify to the 
fact of avagunfhmui ( veiling ) system being current 
among ladies. The veil couid be done away with on 
some specified occasions. 1 Belief in black art and magic 
is seen from the Avi, and almost the same masters are 
mentioned as in Kautilya. 5 This shows that our poet 
is at least a contemporary of Kautilya, if not earlier, 
showing thereby, the fourth century B. C. as the later limit. 

In dealing at length later on with the sociological 
conditions as revealed from Bhasa’s works, we have 
given parallel references from the Kautiliya Arthaidstra 
and the Jatakas and this shows that Bhasa belongs to the 
fifth or the fourth century B. C. 

BHARATAVAKYAS 



in these plays are not uniform, except in stating the 

1 Of. Hi *Ju togawv, p. 24, Kutairiln, howrrer. in kli 

Tantra tci*e to jaiCdfv Arjuna'i with SubKidrA x* «ho K*. 

xcoariing to Kucmnln, Arjunn » Mfitula KunyA. VoL I.. Pooo*, p 

*10. 2 p. HO: PratHi li. p. 00; p. 85, xto I. 00 ; Cru. p. 101. ▼. 

*8 ; Car. p. 91 . * Avi. p. 45 ; irti+iSMra, XIV. 148. p. 410. 
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territorial limits of the kingdom of a Rajasimha. The 
prayer is varied, being in sonic ntnnj and in others 
iroi«j <i: These variations unmistakably show vicissitudes in 
the political career of the king and cannot be due to the 
influence of a particular school. These dramas have 
already been found to be free from the handling of Kerala 
dramatists. Hence identification with Plipcjya and Pallava 
kings does not arise . 1 Opinion is almost unanimous over 
the point that Rajasimha is not the proper name of a 
king. Sten Konow has identified the king with Ksatrapa, 
Rudrasiihha I, Dhruva with Sunga Pasyamitra, Jayaswal 
with Kayva Nfirayaya and Bhide with Udayi.' Now the 
first line of the Bharatavakyas indicates that the whole 
of Northern India, bounded by Vindhya and Himavat, 
was under the sccptrc of one king. The upshot of our 
investigations on internal evidence shows the fifth or the 
fourth century B. C. as the period of the poet. Candragupta 
is said to be the first monarch to bring under his sway the 
whole of Northern India. But we think that Ugrasena 
Nanda may be said in a sense to deserve the appellation. 
MM. Haraprasad Sastri also identifies Rajasimha, with- 
out mentioning any name, with “one of the Nandas".' It 
will be shown later in this chapter that Bhasa must be 
placed before Kautilya, and hence before Candragupta 
also. Therefore, Bharatavakyas show the poet to have 
lived earlier than the fourth century B. C. 

The cumulative effect of all the factors considered 
under ‘Internal evidence' is therefore to place the period 
of these plays between the fifth and the fourth century B. C. 

In turning to the EXTERNAL EVIDENCE we 
arc treading on unsettled grounds. Kautilya, Kalidasa 
and SQdraka among others, come forward to give 
testimony in this respect. And there is a sharp controversy 
regarding their own dates. We have, therefore, followed 
what appeared to us to be a sound view, and have assigned 
Kautilya to the fourth century B. C., Kalidasa to the first 
century B. C., and regarding the date and identification of 

1 BarnoU, Jft4S, 1819, p. 283 ; R.V, JAHHS. 2, p. 143: K»oa. VJV. 
1920. p. 89 : Me. t Hcntn*. ID, pp. 61-&5 : Dhrevt, Sioy naal Ini' . FP- 

12. 90-29: Jayuwal. JASD. 1918, pp. 9S4-2B5 ; Bhslo. Stapua. Intt.. pp. *041. I 
Ga naroii Sittr.. Crxiiuil Stud*, p. 54. r coined. Dr. Ghc*hU in <k«ri bw 
CgroMaa Mahipadma ai '*tbo tonnder of tho roil ladion Empire. {UK. Octr. 
mo. p. iftS). c t. ilw Deb. JASD. \m. w.urwo.hhmtizk*!' Cent. Ltd. 
1918, p. 8*. 
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Sodraka we prefer not to complicate matters by our own 
conclusions, though it may be stated that bOdraka appears 
to have preceded Kalidasa. In a subsequent chapter we 
shall prove the priority of the Car to the Mrcch without 
entering into the discussion of the date and authorship 
of the latter, as it is not necessary for our purposes. 1 

Now, we have already treated the direct evidence 
furnished by Bfina, Dapcjin, Abhinavagupta, Rflmacandra 
and Gupacandra, Ssradatanaya, Bhojadeva, Sagaranandin 
and Sarvflnanda, which covers a period from the seventh 
century A. D. to the twelfth century A. D. Other literary 

references not dealt with earlier, and belonging to this 
and later periods will, for the sake of convenience, be 
given in an appendix. Among the references from or to 
the Trivandrum plays in the works of authors subsequent 
to Bapa, we have dealt with only the important writers 
as also those about whose quotations there is a difference 
of opinion. We shall begin with the KUNDAMALA 
of D1NNAGA { ? DHlRANAGA) and proceed in an 
ascending chronological order. The Kundamdla at one 
time was taken to have been composed somewhere in the 
earlier part of the fifth century A. D., and we also 
contributed to the view ; 1 but later on, it has been proved 
that the author of the work is Dhlranaga or Vlranaga, and 
that no reference to the Kundamdla earlier than the 12th 
century A. D. has been found.' A comparison between 
die Kundamdla and Uttarardmacarila and a close 
examination of the two works has convinced us that the 
author of the Kundamdla is the borrower. 

In the Kundamdla , there is a passage in which 
Jtptiwl is mentioned with regard to Da&ratha. 

RMl ? )HT, HlfuS'-U go HR Irtonfl TOWOTlWWfl 

HVTsai, 'ifnrfrt Rijrtrat, wnpi hhwi- 

hh H^jms’tft i 1 

KmJamSU. Daliolo* Bb 8ftim p. 10. 

1 *'• taw. luwTtr. written * ibart nolo oa tt* ’Auibonhlp oi tho 
Vf^AalAa', In Chap. VI. W« anlanllUd a pap*, oo ibo "AttbonMp D.i- 
of lb- MratolcafiW to tbo ninth AU-IndU OitoifelConterwo* h«4d al TVi«ndram ; 
Ibo «m« line bwu Koopfed for pabUettloa in lb* JXHBS. * fiwufontSO, D*k|lr* 
BbirMI Sum, loir., p. «i : JOB, S, p. 179. s K. A. Subrimini. I>«, 
Kuiu iovia!* ox.-l Pe arargmaooiM. OC, VII, pp. 91-07 on p. 77. 

4 to ww. nnfcroi mi waiRxnjBowH* 

ufttnmm mms:, anfawn *Npwmfa:, fow?i «« Baraw:, 
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Prof. Mankad takes it as referring to the Pratima.' 
There is absolutely nothing to be lound in the Rdmayava 
about statue-houses, nor is there any other reference in 
Sanskrit literature excepting the Prat that would render 
<jf*mnfi ( g fiw ni a : ) intelligible. So we must take in these 
words a clear reference to the Prat. Prof. Kane, on the 
other hand, finds the above explanation “very far from 
convincing".' Though nothing prevents the author from 
improving on the Ramdyana, particular reference to the 
iutrvfd of n^nnnn npu reminds one of Bhasa and all 
that he says about the upkeep of statue-houses, especially 
as the latter's works were in circulation at the period in 
which the Kuttdaiitdld was composed. With due deference, 
we beg to differ from Prof. Kane. 

VAMANA in his KAVYALAMKARASGTRAVRTTI 
( IV. 3. 25 ) quotes a verse : 

maif'wlsi wtfhfvr i 
Kig-nfi gnt pwq. n 

as an instance of Vyajokti. The same verse occurs in 
the Svapna IV. 3. with such slight variations, as quoting 
from memory may involve, for example mnt for wsfg.-and 
*m for yog. It will not be denied that the verse in its 
context in the play serves as a great illustration of 
Vyajokti. 

In the first adhyftya of the fifth adhikarapa there is 
found a stanza { IV. 1. 3) 

*n*rf niyStsdW 

sSa wiwiia i 

qnfit ¥i*g«scra«ftir n 

which occurs in the Car (1.2) and Mrcch (1.9). That 
Vamana was familiar with the Mrcch is seen from another 
quotation tin ft mn yv t wrffw w* nsig i (IV. 3. 23 ) from the 
latter. Vamana's quotation tallies more with the Car than 
with die Mrcch, and hence it will not be unreasonable to 
suppose that he quotes from memory from the Car. We 
have shown in a later chapter that the Mrcch is an 
enlarged version of the Car, and so the occurrence of 
that verse in the former does not stand against our 

1 ABf, 9. pp. SJ9-SW ; M, pp. 97-93. * AM, 10. p. 1S5. 
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conclusion. Vfimana's testimony, therefore, proves the 
existence of the Svapna and Car before the eighth century 
A. D. 

In the second adhylya of the same adhikarapa 
the passage ifi w^isTW etc. is cited as an ungrammatical 
prayoga on V. 2. 13, and the correctness of g^ is 
examined. Now this happens to be the fourth pada of 
identical verses found in the Pratijna (IV. 2.) and 
Kautillya Art/iaiastra (X. 3, p. 368). Apart from the 
question whether the verse originally belonged to Bhasa 
or Kautilya, it would be natural to suppose that Vamana 
is quoting from a literary work ( Kdvya) and not from a 
work on politics. Besides, we know that VSmana was 
acquainted with two other works of Bhasa ( viz. the Svapna 
and Car ) which proves their existence before the eighth 
century A. D. 

Then comes BHAMAHA, whom Dr. T. G. Sastri 
unsuccessfully tries to place in the first century B. C. lie 
belongs to the seventh or the eighth century A. D.' 

In the fourth pariccheda of his Kdvyalamkdra , 
Bhfimaha quotes ( IV. 42 ) 

TO WTO TO gw: f*TO TO I 
Wig^T Wlih-HW II 

as an instance of Nyiyavirodha. This has been taken 
to refer to the following speech of Hamsaka from the 
PratijOd ( p. 13 ) ' 

wimi to wro to Rro. wipir to gd, to * aro fir i 

BhSmaha gives the whole situation in stanzas 38-45 
of the same pariccheda, and it will clearly show that it 
is quite different from that detailed in the Pratijna. To 
give only a few notable differences : the elephant as 
described in the work criticized by Bhfimaha is a faked one 
covered by leather, while that in Bhasa is real ; the 
soldiers arc placed in the body of the mechanical elephant 
by Bhamaha’s author, while in BliSsa they are concealed 
in surrounding thickets ; Vatsaraja in Bhamaha’s author 
is fighting alone, Bhasa places twenty soldiers with him.; 
the incident takes place according to Bhamaha's author 

1 Kane, Sahilw Daipopa. Inlr., pp. XXV .-XU on p. XXXIX ; Kiddi 
SmWI. YJV, 47, pp. Hinnanla Sostri, MASI, 88, pp. 12-18. * G. 

Vri, Critical S»4i, pp. &-S2 ; Ssrop, Viiira. Inlr., p. 40; Banerji Su«i, 
D S, 1938, pp. 79-60; £mk»r, AUV, 3, p. 46. 




